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WHY CONTINUE TO USE 
BRESOLETE aint Paty 


when you can trade them in as 
part of the down payment fora 


SUPER-SPEED 
PRESS 


the last word in full 
automatic job presses. 


SPEED—4000 per hour. 
HAIRLINE REGISTER—* 


100% accuracy on all regis- 
ter jobs. 

INK DISTRIBU TION— Cylinder 
Universal type assures. perfect dis- 
tribution for color work, halftones 
and solids. ! 

VERSATILITY—Will print onion skin to 8 ply card and from a 
No. 26 business card up to a 10x15 sheet. Small sizes, such as 
envelopes, blotters and all kinds of small jobs, can be printed two 
at a time, thus doubling production. 

SIMPLICITY—The few necessary adjustments are simplified by dial- 
indicators. 

DURABILITY—Bronze-bushings, and ball bearings are used through- 
out. 

QUICKEST GETAWAY in the World—Automatic guides eliminate 


pins, quads and gauges. Impression regulated by turn of lever. 





- under conditions prevailing in your own plant for a ten days trial 
ry it period. If the press does not meet your requirements, we will 
remove it without expense, annoyance or delay to you. 





HEIDELBERG PRINTING MACHINERY CORP. 


228 East 45th St., NEW YORK, N. Y. Phones: MUrray Hill 2-4880-81 
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PET TER PRIATIAG 


AT meni COST! 







You'll want this 
in your pressroom 
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RINTING-INK difficulties are sim- 
plified with Universal Ink Surfacer. ‘ . 
It surprisingly improves the appear- of ink into paper. 


ance of the printed job. Preserves and Eliminates offsetting 
and the overlay gloss 


maintains the sharp brilliancy of the on process work. 


. Does away with slip- 
colors. Reduces amount of ink used. sheeting. J 


Speeds both black and color production. Obviates smutting 
: during folding and 
Universal Ink Surfacer pays for its cost varnishing. 







over and over again. Once tried it wins REDUCES 
b ; PRODUCTION 
the pressman’s lasting friendship. COSTS 












Write Now for Our 
Guaranteed Trial Offer 


General Laboratories, Inc. 
2263 So. Union Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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OBSOLETE 
TYPE FACES 


Good Typography’s 
Greatest Handicap 


. . . By GILBERT P. FARRAR 


BOUT the best way for “a good time 
A to be had by all” at any meeting 
of printers, advertisers or publishers is 
to hold a clinic on present-day printed 
matter and advertisements. 

The printed matter will be better than 
the advertisements to be found in the 
average local newspaper. 

However, both printed matter and ad- 
vertisements in an average collection will 
prove to be just short of having any vital 
advertising spark. 

Why do most newspaper advertisements 
and much printed advertising matter fall 
short of the mark of being good printing 
or good typography? The answer is: Ob- 
solete type faces. 

Why do we have obsolete type faces? 
Because many printers and publishers do 
not know what makes a type face obso- 
lete, and also because these printers and 
publishers do not depreciate type faces 
fast enough to keep their composing room 
equipped with the kind of faces which 
make advertising interesting. 

We have been told that foundry type 
wears out in four years. Therefore, we 
should depreciate foundry type 25% a 
year. That is, we are told this by the 
printer or publisher who does any depre- 
ciating at all. It has been our experience 
that all too many printers, and some pub- 


lishers, do not use bookkeepers for de- 
preciating purposes. 

Even in advertising composition shops 
foundry type does wear out within four 
years. Yet, these shops seldom print 
from the type. They simply set up the 
type and send it to the foundry. Can 
you imagine what happens where the 
foundry type is used on the press for 
four years? Yet, even among printers who 
do allow for depreciation of type faces, 
many of these printers allow only 10% 
for depreciation. This means that they 
think that foundry type is good for ten 
years. 

Should the type last for ten years, 
would it be the kind of type that up-to- 
the-minute advertisers would want to use? 

If type more than five years old did not 
wear out on the press it would be worn 
out in public taste. . 

How many advertisers do you know 
that are using the same type for their 
advertising and printed matter now that 
they used for the same work four years 
ago? 

The worst curse that can be put ona 
piece of advertising matter is for the 
reader to say: “It looks old-fashioned.” 

Advertising messages must have the 
sparkle of newness and freshness. The 
reader must know that he or she is being 
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addressed by an up-to-the-minute com- 
pany with a new and useful product. 

More than ever before, and from now 
on, new types will come along and be used 
in greater number than ever before. The 
advertiser must be different to get atten- 
tion. His message must be different and 
the “clothes” that his message wears must 
be right in style. Otherwise the reader 
will not give the advertiser any of his or 
her precious time. 

It seems that it was only the day before 
yesterday when everyone was using Chelt- 
enham Bold and all the other members 
of the Cheltenham family. And it was 
but yesterday that many advertisers de- 
manded Cooper Black for “sock” in their 
advertisements. Then along came Ultra 
Bodoni which gave this “sock” with a bit 
more shape. Now we are getting this 
“sock” with Futura Bold, Vogue Extra 
Bold, Kabel Bold, et cetera. 

When you check up on how fast vari- 
ous type faces have come upon the scene 
of public approval and how fast they 
have faded out, it is really amazing. It 
proves that all type faces should be de- 
preciated at least 25% a year. 

This rate of depreciation applies to 
type in matrix form on the various type- 
setting machines. 

The moment a new type face is put 
on the machines of many printers they 
want to know “How long will the mats 
last?” No one knows how long a font 
of mats will last. I have seen some that 
were run on a newspaper for ten years. 
This paper operated three shifts most of 
the time during these ten years. Yet, 
these matrices could have been used 
many years longer. Of course, there 
had been many replacements of sorts dur- 
ing the ten years. 

It isn’t a question of how long the 
mats will last. It’s a question of how long 
will advertisers like the face. 

One of the best selling type faces of 
1932 was not on the market in 1929. 

Yes, sir. Four years is about the right 
time to at least think about replacing 
some type faces in every printing plant. 


You will hear some printers say that 
they cannot depreciate type faces 25% 
a year. They claim that if they did 
there would be no profit in the business. 
The answer is that it is harder to get 
business at a profit with antiquated type 
faces. 

Everyone knows that Caslon is a very 
excellent type, yet it is not used nearly 
as much as it once was. In most check- 
ups that I have made I have found that 
Bodoni and Garamond are in much 
greater favor. 

Old type faces are picked up now and 
then and brought back into favor. One 
very well known type face is even now on 
the way back, and when it gets all the 
way back some similar but not so ex- 
cellent a face now in use will go down 
the scale. 

Such things are going on all the time. 

Most newspaper publishers are only 
too ready for someone to fix up their 
advertisements. These publishers know 
that the local advertisers are spoiling the 
newspaper. But, the moment you sug- 
gest that the newspaper should buy some 
new type they tell you that there is no 
money for new type. There should al- 
ways be money for new type, and even 
if a newspaper didn’t put in more than 
one new series every four years, its ad- 
vertisements would show a vast improve- 


ment. You can’t do much with out- 
moded type. 
(Continued on page 42) 
GILBERT P. 
FARRAR 


Typographical Coun- 
sellor Intertype Cor- 
poration; Director of 
Typography, Conde 
Nast Press; well- 
known writer and lec- 
turer on typographic 
subjects. 
































ROTOGRAVURE 
PRINTING SPEED 


.. . By WILLIAM GAMBLE, 


rnamanrgesg interest has been 
aroused in rotogravure circles in 
Europe of late by the announcement of 
the German Vomag firm that through a 
new system of drying applied to their 
rotary machines they are able to achieve 
printing speeds of from 10,000 to 15,000 
impressions per hour. Specimens of a 
journal printed at Essen, in Germany, 
have been circulated with these speeds 
marked on them and the results are cer- 
tainly good. As other German makers 
of rotogravure machinery have not so 
far claimed more than 7,000 or 8,000 
per hour, and then only with reservations 
as to paper, ink, quality of work and 
method of drying, and most firms already 
running rotogravure machines are con- 
tent with an average hourly output of 
about 5,000, the announcement above 
mentioned has made everybody in the 
business “‘sit up and take notice.” I have 
had enquiries from several American 
friends on this matter, and some of the 
big interests in rotogravure in the United 
States have sent representatives over to 
investigate, From this I gather that the 
Vomag claims are of equal interest over 
there, although I am told that some of 
the American gravure printers are able 
to attain a maximum speed at times of 
15,000 cylinder revolutions per hour, 
which comes down to a running speed of 
12,000, and allowing for all kinds of 
press delays a net speed of about 10,000 
per hour. If they can get that I do not 
see why they should trouble much about 
Vomag achievement, unless the 15,000 


F. Inst. P., F. R. P.S. 


claim of the latter is a practical realiza. 
tion. 

Now, in talking about rotary press 
speeds we want to be clear that cylinder 
revolutions are meant—one impression 
per cylinder revolution—because very 
often two copies come off one cylinder, 
thus doubling the speed in terms of out- 
put. It would be better to talk of speed 
in terms of feet per minute of the paper 
web passing through the machine, but 
that is not so easily understood except 
by engineers and machinists. 

The Vomag patented device consists 
of a sheath, through which the web 
passes immediately after leaving the 
printing cylinder. Inside this sheath 
there are a large number of perforated 
tubes which exhale cold air and inhale 
the vapor of the ink solvent. There is a 
similar sheath on the printing unit for 
the other side of the paper, and then 
the product passes to the folder in a 
completely dry state. It is particularly 
emphasized that only cold air is used. 
The machine is of normal length and the 
folders are built close in as usual, so 
that the web has no extra length of run 
to assist the drying. In one form of the 
Vomag machine, built for working in a 
small space, the two cylinders, for print: 
ing first side and perfecting, are over 
each other in the same printing unit, s0 
that in this case the run of the web is 
even more restricted. 

The only other special feature on the 
machine is an enclosed ink fountain in 
which the ink is pumped up and circu- 
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lated. This is a point of some impor- 
tance, because it implies that a quick dry- 
ing ink is used, and that gives the clue 
to the secret of the increased speed at- 
tained. Without such an arrangement 
1 doubt whether the cold ait drying 
sheath would be completely effective. 

It is well known to rotogravure work- 
ers that printing speed is largely governed 
by the speed at which the printed matter 
can be dried, and that this can be has- 
tened by using more quickly evaporating 
solvents in the ink or by the application 
of heat to the web as it leaves the print- 
ing cylinders. Either of these expedients 
creates difficulties, and in practice the 
rotogravure printers have to use solvents 
which are not too inflammable, and 
apply as much heat as is safe for the 
drying. It would be quite possible to use 
solvents with a much higher speed of 
evaporation, but owing to the fire dan- 
get they are not allowed by the insurance 
companies and the local government au- 
thorities. In several rotogravure printing 
shops there have been rather alarming 
fires round about the machines due to 
the vapor of the solvent catching a light, 
and for this reason there is no inclination 
to attempt any increase of speed which 
increases the fire risk. 

It may be that in Germany the fire 
regulations are not so strict as in Lon- 
don, and, therefore, a more inflammable 
ink can be used, particularly so when the 
drying is by cold air, but there is still 
the danger, which the enclosed ink foun- 
tain will not entirely eliminate, of the 
vapor which accumulates around the ma- 
chine being ignited. 

There is an objection to using inks 
which dry too quickly, as they may con- 
jgal or dry in the fountain, on the 
jinking roller, or on the cylinder. When 

we get perfected water-soluble inks, 
these troubles of drying will be overcome, 
vad it will be possible to apply as much 
| heat as may be desired. 
| The enclosed ink fountain is a good 
ike for another reason than that of pre- 
wating evaporation. It prevents splash- 


ing and spraying of the ink when run- 
ning at high speeds. Thus, it will be a 
necessary feature in any case when faster 
running can be attained. 

A point to be noted is that in speci- 
mens of high-speed running it is notice- 
able that the printing is lighter in effect 
than at lower speeds. It would seem 
that the wiping by the doctor blade 
is not so effective as at lower speeds, 
probably through the ink being drawn 
out of the engraving by a centrifugal 
action or by the heat and friction created. 
It would be interesting to determine 
whether high-speed running wears out 
the cylinder more quickly than does 
moderate speed. 

Enquiries made amongst my friends 
engaged in rotogravure do not reveal any 
great desire for faster running. One big 
firm say that they can get up to 8,000 
per hour, and that it is no good trying 
to go faster because the folder will not 
handle the product above that speed. 
They find that with stoppages and slow- 
ing down from various causes their aver- 
age speed is around about 5,000. 

When multi-color work is to be dealt 
with the matter of drying has to be 
looked at from another aspect. It is a 
question of register of the colors, and a 
friend in Paris who is very successful in 
rotary color gravure on an 8-cylinder 
machine tells me that he has to think of 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Editor of Penrose’s 
Annual and one of 
the greatest authori- 
ties on process work 
in letterpress printing 
and lithography. 














TECHNOLOGICAL 
OBSOLESCENCE 


... By DAVID REISZ 


A viewpoint on the subject of equipment obsolescence first presented 
at the last convention of the Clubs of Printing House Craftsmen 
by the author, who is Chairman of the Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Cleveland Club of Printing House Craftsmen. We 


shall appreciate any comment, support, or refutation of arguments 


introduced by the author.—Editor. 


stage tells of a new, efficient print- 
ing concern, that established itself 
in a small community which already had 
an old-time, less efficient printer. And 
contrary to expectations, the new concern 
did not drive the earlier printer out of 
business, but even helped him to secure 
small jobs which might otherwise have 
gone to the newcomer or even out of 
town. Balzac explains that it was an 
advantage to the newcomer that the older 
printer remain in business, so that the 
town should seem fully supplied with 
printers, and not appear too inviting to 
a possibly more efficient competitor in 
the printing line. 

Nowadays we hear much about obso- 
lescence and the scrapping of obsolete 
machinery. The argument is that by 
doing so, the industry is enabled to make 
a profit. Those who favor the scrapping 
of so-called obsolete machinery for fear 
of overequipment and consequent de- 
moralization of prices, fail to realize that 
the use of more efficient equipment can 
bring about overproduction faster and at 
lower cost than can the use of obsolete 
equipment. 

If they assume that overproduction at 
lower cost is an evil—why do not they 
oppose the further introduction of more 


efficient new equipment? In line wit 
this, a congressman, who argues tha 
technological obsolescence is an evil, ha 
recently recommended a moratorium « 
patents! (Sic) 

If the new equipment replacing the oli 
is more efficient, it should ipso fac 
be profit producing. It should not requir 
the auxiliary aid of premature destruc 
tion of the supplanted equipment. The: 
should be no need to still further suppres 
competition by scrapping the earlier use: 
machinery. 

A recent item in a trade publicatic 
mentions with approval the scrapping ot: 
number of well-known printing pres 
in favor of some supposedly more ef 
cient equipment. To consign to the scrap 
heap some still usable machinery is « 
reprehensible as short selling. 

Furthermore, tomorrow we may ted 
that the now considered more efficiet 
machinery will be scrapped in favor 
the still more efficient equipment of tt) 
morrow. Who benefits? ) 

Industrial progress dictates that ti 
more efficient equipment automatical|| 
supplants or makes obsolete the Is 
eficient equipment, just as the me 
efficient business concerns supplant t 
less efficient ones. But who or what! 
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Leadership/ 


Based on Satisfaction in the Printshop 


‘A Cover by Beckett!”’ 
where in the printing world 
that phrase means prestige, 


Every- 


satisfaction, economy. Only 
through the sustained merit of 
the product can leadership and 
reputation be maintained. 


Buckeye and Beckett Covers 


THE BECKETT PAPER 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 18 48 


have won and maintained pub- 
lic favor, not because of any 
claims we make for them, but 
because in the hands of users 
they have proven that they are 
the best values obtainable. 


Have you sample books? If not, 
write us, please, without delay. 
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THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 
103 Buckeye Street, Hamilton, Ohio 


Please send me immediately a Sample Book of F) Buckeye Cover ©) Beckett Cover 


Name 


Kas: 


Famous Papers 


Buckeye Cover 
Buckeye Custom Cover 


Buckeye Duplex Cover 





Firm 


Beckett Cover 
Buckeye Text 





Street City 


Beckett Text 
State Beckett Plater Finish Offset 
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more efficient? Charles Francis, out- 
standing commercial printer, has shown 
that in bidding against each other for 
some orders they get but once, there is a 
danger on the part of printers over- 
equipping themselves. 

“Don’t use a sledgehammer to ham- 
mer in a tack!” is as applicable to the 
printing industry today as when the ad- 
vice was first given. Competent business 
economists know that overexpansion, 
overequipment, the tying up of dead 
capital, is in many instances the cause 
of frozen assets. And it is much more 
responsible for profitless production than 
is the use of the so-called obsolete equip- 
ment. This, because those whose mass- 
production equipment threatens to lie 
idle, will often produce without profit, 
just to keep the plants going. 

On the other hand, John W. Love, 
business economist of Scripps-Howard 
papers, points out that in many instances 
the hand to mouth buying of today 
makes it uneconomical to run the up-to- 
date high-speed machinery. He says that 
there is a reversion to the use of the 
simpler, less costly and less efficient equip- 
ment of yesterday. The very equipment 
which has been considered obsolete during 
the boom, is found to be more economical 
for today’s use. 

Owing to mergers and business fail- 
ures, there is more second-hand equip- 
ment on the market now, than there is 
demand for new equipment. This pre- 
cludes the possibility of appreciably reduc- 


ing the number of old equipment units 
through trading them in when purchas. 
ing new equipment. 

One could also argue that the scrap. 
ping of machinery which could still be 
used, is restriction of trade. Why should 
machinery destruction today be consid. 
ered more desirable than it was when 
machinery was first introduced in Eng- 
land, causing the destruction of ma- 
chinery? 

If there is to be scrapping of so-called 
obsolete machinery; if there is to be 
allowance on old machinery when buying 
new; then naturally more will have to be 
charged for the new equipment. The 
price of new equipment will of course go 
up. Is this desirable? 

It is the problem of efficient manage- 
ment to use the right kind of equipment 
to produce the right kinds of results. 
And it is the business of management 
to find out how to accomplish this 
purpose. 

Viewing the whole matter of obso- 
lescence from the viewpoint of the gen- 
eral good, rather than from the interests 
of the particular manufacturer of equip- 
ment or the particular printer who aims 
to stifle competition so that he himself 
should be enabled to make a profit,—the 
conclusion seems justified that there is 
room for many kinds of equipment in 
the printing industry, and that only such 
machinery will eventually have to be 
scrapped which is uneconomical to use 
and for which no market can be found. 
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SWEETEN 
1933 
PROFITS 





.. with SAVINGS 1” presswork Costs 


Many printers are agreed: 1933 profits 
will come out of savings in production 
costs.” Minutes saved in makeready, 
and in quick change from one job to 
another without tedious adjustments. 
provide these cost-savings and profits. 


Study the photograph above. of the 


NEW C&P 10X15 CRAFTSMAN PRESS 
WITH RICE AUTOMATIC FEEDER 


Note how accessible form and platen 
hecome with feed and delivery bars 
removed and delivery table swung to 
one side on its pivot. There’s not an 
obstruction of any kind to handicap the 
pressman—both form and platen are in 
complete view and easy reach. Gauge pins 

are set and over- 


lavs hung exactly 









the same as for 
any hand-fed job. 
Add these advan- 
tages to many 


others equally 


PRINTING PRESSES AND 


important: Quick. accurate, hand-wheel 
impression control; solid impression: 
full, even ink distribution: accurate 
register: feeds and prints any stock from 
onion skin to heavy board, from 2',"x 4 

up to full press capacity; balanced 
motion and smooth operation up to 
3500 impressions per hour; hand feed- 
ing entirely practical on short runs. 


Weigh these advantages in the light of 
today’s business; consider whether you 
can afford to fight 1933 competition 
without the cost-savings of this new 
press which experienced printers de- 
scribe as “the biggest profit-maker any 
printer can put into his plant.” 


Ask your C& P dealer to demonstrate 
this new press for you; write us for 
specifications, and low price made pos- 
sible only because it is built complete 
(every part except electrical equipment) 
under the management and with the 
press-building facilities of one of the 
industry's oldest manufacturers. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Nearly Fifty Years 


PAPER CUTTERS 














ime, DAENCAL PROCESS 
MOVES APACE 


... By EDW. A. OWENS 


UMEROUS articles have been pub- 

lished on the silk screen system of 
stencil printing in the past. A consider- 
able number of these articles have ap- 
peared in various printing journals but 
most of them have dealt with manually 
operated methods of production which 
were in vogue until the fall of 1929. 

The printer has always been at a loss to 
see where the stencil process could be of 
assistance to him as long as it remained 
a hand operated method requiring much 
floor space and specially trained help 
to do the work. 

During the last 15 years the author has 
made many personal contacts with print- 
ers on a national scale and while a number 
of printing and lithographing firms in- 
stalled stencil printing departments the 
rank and file of the trade found many 
objections to installing the system, while 
it remained as it was. 

The quality of the work progressively 
improved since the process’ inception 
some 20 years ago, but the equipment 
for producing the work remained prac- 
tically unchanged with little or no im- 
provement, 

The apparatus used consisted of a 
rectangular frame hinged to a table top 
upon which guides were mounted for 
registration purposes. The frame was 
covered on its bottom side with bolting 
silk of fine mesh. The silk on the frame 
constituted the stencil once the silk was 
“stopped out” to permit the design 
proper to remain open for color passage. 

The printing action consisted of plac- 
ing the stock to register on the table top 
and lowering the stencil into contact 


with it. A rubber squeegee or doctor 


blade would be drawn across the steng 





Hand Operated 
HencilUnit 


forcing color through the permeable parts 
of the stencil and upon the stock making 
the impression. 

A great area of rack space was required 
and as many as 5000 drying racks were 
not uncommon in plants doing a mod. 
erate business. Drying the work on racks 
was usually an all night affair and a 
color run a day was the routine followed. 
Average production per man per hour on 
hand operated apparatus rarely reached 


250 average impressions per hour. Fite | 


hazards were always present because 0 
the quantities of oil, turpentine and other 
imflamable materials used in concocting 
the various paint mediums. These and 
other objectionable features are the pt: 
mary causes that have kept the printer 
out of the stencil process field. 

Crude as the equipment was and stil 
is in many cases, it required specially 
trained help to operate it. Artists weft 
necessary to prepare stencils and operatots 
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Beeause= At last the ink remover that does 


MRCO is sold in 
one gallon and 
five gallon cans 
or thirty gallon 
drums. Prices— 
single gallons 
$2.00 per gallon, 
five gallon cans 
$1.50 per gallon, 
thirty gallon 
drums $1.25 per 
gallon, £..0. b. 
Chicago. Sam- 
ple will be 
gladly furnished 
to well rated 
concerns. 


the job faster and better. Why? 
Because MRCO will remove every 
bit of dry ink including gold and 
silver without swelling wood fur- 
niture. Harmless to the hands. 
MRCO can be used on composi- 
tion rollers without harm. Excep- 
tionally useful for cleaning patent 
base. Unlike other removers, 
MRCO will not stain or discolor 
your clothes. 


METALS REFINING COMPANY 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 


Manufacturers of WILKE’S TYPE METAL 
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had to be developed in both skill and 
patience to produce quality results. 

From the foregoing it is easy to see 
that the printing craftsman could hardly 
be expected to be enthusiastic about a 
color printing system that was so obvi- 
ously primitive compared with the highly 
efficient mechanical equipment used in 
the modern pressroom. 

The business decline of 1929 effected 
the stencil print- 


principles and use the same system of 
general handling and feeding as used 
standard printing presses. These machine, 
have a normal running speed of 2000 | 
P. H., but in some cases are run as high 
as 2500. The resemblance of these m;. 
chines to standard equipment is so doy 
that any press feeder can operate them 
after a few hours’ practice. 

Unlike the standard printing press th 
stencil presses te. 





ing business as 
it did all others, 
but it did not 
stop the final 
perfection of 
revolutionary im- 
provements in 
the art that were 
then beginning 
to come in. 
Since 1929 the 
stencil process 
has undergone 
a complete 
change. In pro- 
duction it now 
demands the 
printer’s experi- 








quire no mak 
ready as both 
the rubber squee. 
gee and fabri 
stencil are flr. 
ible. Thus th 
stencil is forced 
into perfect con. 
tact regardless 
of mounds o 
hollows on the 
board being 
printed. This 
same elasticity 
eliminates the 
need of adjust 
ing the stencil 
form when vary: 








ence for from 
now on it will require his skill and knowl- 
edge to efficiently operate it. 

Credit for the present high speed pro- 
duction is mainly due to Mr. Clarence L. 
Johnston, a printing press engineer of 
international reputation who first saw the 
possibilities of the stencil process as an 
adjunct to the printing business. He en- 
visioned the practicality of applying print- 
ing engineering principles to a process 
that had to rely entirely on the human 
element and one which lacked every 
vestige of engineering efficiency. It was 
his reasoning that machine production 
and photo stencils made by modern meth- 
ods along with fast drying colors would 
make the stencil process worthy of the 
printers’ adoption. 

Mr. Johnston designed two presses, one 
to take a sheet 22x31 and the other 
32x45. These embody cylinder press 


; ing thicknesses 
of stock are put through on the same run, 
Instant drying process colors ate at- 
other notable achievement. They have 
completely done away with drying racks 
and lengthy conveyors under press pte: 
duction. The modern stencil press te: 
quires hardly any more room than any 
press handling a similarly sized sheet. 

The carbon tissue photo stencil has te 
moved the last vestige of criticism on th 
printing quality of the stencil. The printed | 
design no longer shows the raw, toothet | 
edge so commonly criticized in the hand 
made stencil of the past. 

The stencil process has adapted the 
carbon tissue acid resist used by the 
rotogravure etcher, but uses it in an et 
entirely different manner. This resist 
film when transferred to the process stet- 
cil forms a perfectly sharp image and 

(Continued on page 41) 
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A truly 
Great Hotel 


When you visit Detroit next time stop at Hotel Fort Shelby. 
You'll enjoy its thoughtful, efficient, unpretentious service... its 
savory foods and cozy, cheerful, charming rooms. 4 Every unit 
in the Hotel Fort Shelby is paneled ... servidor equipped... 
attractively appointed and popularly priced; all rooms have 
private bath and circulating ice water. 4q Hotel Fort Shelby’s 
location in the heart of Detroit’s shopping, theatre, financial, 
insurance and wholesale districts is a happy one ... no other 
large hotel in the metropolitan area is so near the principal 
railway terminals, airports and steamship piers. 900 rooms... 
many as low as $3.00 per day...suites $10.00 and upwards. 
Motorists are relieved of their automobiles at the door without 


service charge. Write for free road map, and your copy of 
“‘Aglow with Friendliness,‘’ our unique and fascinating magazine. 








| DI 


o& Fort Shelk 


“AGLOW WITH FRIENDLINESS” 

















E. J. BRADWELL, Manager 
BDETROIT 
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\ “Dlan your vacation this 
summer to ust and enjoy. 
the Wonders of A Century of 
| Progresr’International Exposition 







Where from June 1 to November 1 you may revel in the thrilling depiction 
of mankind’s glorious achievements in science, art, invention, industry 
and commerce; where you may see in this huge, unique and fascinating 
spectacle the marvelous results of man’s mastery over nature in trans- 
portation, communication and manufacturing processes. Practically every 
State in the Union, and numerous foreign countries, will exhibit repre- 
sentative arts, handicrafts and products, while the world has been combed 
for the bizarre, the new and startling in entertainments and attractions. 
You will hardly want to miss this novel, tremendously intriguing kaleido- 
scope of civilization. 


During your visit you are cordially invited 


to make use of our 1933 Printing and Lithographic Exhibit Head- 
quarters in the Transportation Building. Set apart for the pur- 
pose, here will be ‘‘open house’’ for every one engaged in the 
graphic arts industry. Drop in to relax, rest and chat. Meet 
your friends here. Let it be your rendezvous for appointments. 
Write your letters and postcards here. A complete information 
bureau, with stenographic and telephone service are yours to 
enjoy. 

Open from 9 to 6 daily (except Sundays). Here you will meet 
everybody who is anybody in the printing and allied industries 
and, at the same time, see a complete exhibit of the latest devel- 
opments in Equipment and Supplies. 





If you plan to 








1933 GRAPHIC ARTS EXHIBIT 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


i expect to be in Chicago on or about. ....... 2.2.6.0. 
and plan to enjoy the freedom and conveniences of 
your Exhibit headquarters. 
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come to Chicago, 
kindly fill out the 
form here and mail, 
so that we may en- 
ter your name on 
our who’s who List 
of Visitors. 


Mail This Early 


Or use your firm 
letterhead. 
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Manufacturers : 
Dealers! 


Thousands of printers will 
visit Chicago during “A 
Century of Progress’? Expo- 
sition. For the five months’ 
period we have leased addi- 
tional floor space in the 
Transportation Building as 
a visiting headquarters and 
to display an 


Exhibit of 
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Printing and Lithographing 
Equipment and Supplies 


Here is your opportunity to win friends and customers for your product. 
Avail yourself of it by contracting now for space. The cost is only $4 a 
square foot for the entire 150 days from June 1 to November 1. 

The Transportation Building, in the heart of Chicago’s printing district, 
is within easy walking distance of the ‘Century of Progress” grounds. 
It is close to principal hotels, theaters and shops, and has unexcelled 


transportation conveniences. 


As indicated on the opposite page, we are inviting all incoming printers 
and others in the graphic arts industries to use these Exhibit Headquar- 


ters. Many of them will combine business with pleasure. 


prospective buyers. 


Write today—on the form 
—for complete information. 





They are 








Tear off and Mail 


Or use your firm 
letterhead. 


1933 GRAPHIC ARTS EXHIBIT 
Transportation Building 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Please send me complete 
Graphic Arts Exhibit. 


information of 1933 


Firm name 
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Q. Wish you would help me with the 
enclosed samples. Several months ago we 
had this same job and the cylinder press- 
man put it on the No. 2 Kelly. The 
composing room and stock department 
held the job up for a long time so the 
customary rush in the pressroom. Less 
than one hour after the pressman got the 
form he asked to have the press hooked 
up for automatic feed and started the 
run. He run 5000 and backed them up, 
then had to pull the form for another 
job. A few days later the foreman asked 
me to put it back on. I found the type 
(Lino) worn so badly it wouldn’t print; 
told the foreman and he said, “Well, that 
was a new set-up and should be good for 
about 200,000 or 300,000 impressions,” 
so we had quite an argument. I figure 
25,000 or 30,000 impressions are about 
all Linotype is good for on hard bond 
stock of this nature. I claimed the press- 
man might have added an extra sheet for 
a hurry-up make-ready and_ therefore 
wore so bad. Last week we had the job 
again so the foreman gave me a day to 
make-ready. Some of the rules are brass, 
some Lino and some Mono; there is a 
difference of five thousandths between 
the brass and Lino. I left the type mat- 
ter very light as you can see it could have 
stood more squeeze but at 12,500 impres- 
sions the wear was unbelievable. The 
bearers were clean and a brass straight 
edge showed the packing as near perfect 
as possible, also had the service man pull 
the cylinder down on bearers before start- 
ing. The wear is even over the whole 
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Printing 
Droblems 


By 
J. GUS LIEBENOW 








form. Could this be caused by old lock. 
up furniture, soft metal or what? How 
many impressions should we get from 
Linotype slugs on bond paper? Is there 
any difference if we run coated, book or 
other paper? Our foreman claims 4 
Blank Press wears type faster than larger 
cylinders —is this true? Do rollers have 
any effect on the type as to wear, if 
they are real hard? 

My experience is limited as the press. 
man was laid off one and a half years 
ago and only have your magazine and 
others to look to for information besides 
experience.—Los Angeles, Calif. 





The enclosed samples were four up 
of an insurance blank, printed on 
a 24-lb. rag, cockle finish sheet; really 
too good a sheet for the class of work. 
The appearance of the sheets indi- 
cated care in the make-ready, form 
being made up of small type and a 
great deal of it running close to rules 
of various kinds, and the result on the 
face was very satisfactory. The wear 
on the work was uniform throughout, 
indicating just the natural failure of 
the metal on too hard a paper— 

Epiror. 











A. Truly I can say I sympathize with 
you due to the bad handling of a job 
before it finally gets to you, the press 
man. This is a situation that is undoubt- 
edly costing the loss of many dollars in 
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Do You 
Know? 


How to Impose 
16-page Form 

How to Lock It 

How to Make It 
Ready 

How to Print It 

Fold It 

Stitch It 
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These important questions in the printer’s everyday work 
are fully answered by The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia 
of Printing, showing in text matter and illustrations the 
best, most efficient, and most modern methods of handling 
orders for printing from the frame to the bindery. Be- 
sides it contains ten thousand other items of information 
for the printer who wishes to succeed in his calling. 


The Encyclopedia is a book of 544 pages, 6 by 9 inches, 
beautifully bound with Keratol covers, and illustrated 
with 304 halftones and line engravings of practically 
every machine and device now in use among printers; 
also full-page four-color process plates with progressive 
proofs, one page of blank and gold embossing, and one 
page of roll-leaf stamping in five colors and gold and 
silver embossing—the most valuable book ever published 
for printers in the judgment of unprejudiced readers. 






Write for contents, testimonials, and terms to 


uraphic Arts Publishing Company 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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every print shop throughout the country, 
due to the lack of ability of so-called fore- 
men and superintendents, and is rapidly 
driving more printers to the use of other 
processes. It is quite apparent that an 
understanding of pre-make-ready and the 
preparation of a job is necessary in your 
office. 

I would say that you have done very 
well with the job, as good Linotype will 
not give any more satisfactory impres- 
sions than twenty-five or thirty-five thous- 
and on a rag stock, cockle finish, of the 
type on which you have been running. I 
would say that thirty thousand is very, 
very good and that the metal must be in 
prime condition. This, however, we rarely 
find and twenty thousand is nearer the 
average. Should longer runs be desired, 
the work should be electrotyped. In fact, 
I think your job should have been elec- 
trotyped, taking into consideration, your 
description of the assembly of material 
that went into the form. 

The smaller style of automatic cylinder 
presses do not give as much wear as the 
larger type of cylinder presses, due to 
their finer printing lines. Wear, of course, 
will always occur if the cylinder is not 
riding properly on the bearers, or if a 
cylinder is overpacked. In your case, this 
does not seem to be so. Rollers will not 
have any effect on type as to wear. It 
does make a considerable difference 
whether you are printing on a coated, 
book, sulphite or rag content bond. Your 
personal differences are, of course, to be 
considered between the four different 
papers, and your impression will have 
some effect as to the life of the form. 

As to the amount of running impres- 
sions on your class of work, I would say 
that if the forms were plated, you would 
get from one hundred and twenty-five to 
one hundred and fifty thousand. Electro- 
typers in their wildest claims and in their 
most optimistic moods, do not claim any 
more for an ordinary electro. This, of 
course, can be stepped up to as high as 
five hundred thousand by the use of a 
chromium process, but any time any 


man tells you that you can get two or 
three hundred thousand impressions on 
the type of paper you are running from 
Linotype, you can just mark him down 
as a plain damn fool. 


Q. I have been following your articles 
in The Graphic Arts and have tried out 
several of the suggestions made, but have 
run across one that has not come out at 
all satisfactory, and that is in the article 
entitled “How to Treat Press Rollers” in 
your October number, which I note is 
credited to the L. @ M. News. In the 
article under the subhead of “Condi. 
tioning” to run up the roller in glycerine 
after washing and leaving over night. Our 
press boy saw this article and spoke of it, 
and we suggested trying it out. The re- 
sult was that the glycerine did not seem 
to cover the roller, but more like water 
would do on an oily surface, and next 
morning the rollers had the appearance 
of being blistered — the glycerine taking 
hold in drops. The rollers are spoiled. 

I can see where the trouble was — that 
the rollers were not wiped clean of the 
oil before using the glycerine, but this 
might happen with anyone, if not careful 
of this, with the rollers all being spotted 
or spoiled. A word or two, that the 
rollers should be wiped entirely free from 
oil, so that the glycerine would “take” 
would probably bring the desired results. 
—Spokane, Wash. 


A. Thanks for your letter of the 2nd. 

However, we are inclined to somewhat 
disagree with you. Your rollers may have 
shown a blistered appearance after run- 
ning up with glycerine but we are more 
than certain that these rollers would not 
be spoiled. You evidently have not tried 
to run them after they had this appear- 
ance, as you would find that the blistered 
spots would soon amalgamate themselves 
with the roller under the friction of run- 
ning. 

However, you are correct in your as- 
sertion that the roller should be wiped 
clean and we can hardly see the necessity 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Successful selling is a "he" man's 
job today. 


Advertising is a necessary tool to 
promote successful selling. 


Many advertisers are sending out 
wishy washy printed literature 
they call "Advertising" and won- 
der why they are getting wishy 
washy returns in sales. 


It isn't a greater QUANTITY 
of advertising that is needed to 


sell goods—it's better QUALITY; 
a quality based on _ intelligent 
market study, layout, copy, en- 
gravings and selection of media. 


It will require this kind of ad- 
vertising to make prospects 
want goods more than they want 


their dollars in 1933. 


Let Crescent help you to help 
your clients to more sales, 
through better advertising. 


CRESCENT ENGRAVING COMPANY 


ADVERTISING MINDED PHoTo ENGRAVERS 


KALAMAZOO 


- MtitcHIGaAN 























We are inaugurating a new depart- 
ment in THE GrapHic ArTS 
Montuyy in which questions about 
paper will be answered by paper 
mill authorities. Questions of a 
technical nature arise more fre- 
quently about coated and uncoated 
halftone printing papers. We have 
made connections with qualified 
authorities in the manufacture of 
coated and uncoated halftone print- 
ing papers, sulphite bonds, coated 
blanks, railroads, plain blanks, an- 
tique surface papers, and offset 
papers. These papers comprise 
those upon which this department 
can give technical service. We invite 
questions from our readers. 

In the first appearance of this de- 
partment, we are taking at random 
various questions which come to 

’ mind.—Ep1ror. 











Q. Is there any one infallible way by 
which to tell the grain direction of any 
piece of paper? 

A. The one infallible rule, to which 
all paper makers would agree, is to wet 
the edge of a sheet of paper with your 
tongue, or dip it in water, about one- 
half inch in from the edge, on both 
sides of the paper. Then dip the adja- 
cent edge of the paper. The direction of 
the grain will be parallel to the edge 
that curls and at right angles to the edge 
that puckers up in little waves. Trying 


Paper 
Problems 


A Question and Answer 
Department 








it once will show you very definitely how 
easy this is. 

Paper mill experts can tell the direction 
of the grain on almost any sheet by 
tearing or folding, but sometimes the 
grain is not defined enough to allow the 
layman to be sure. Wetting the paper, 
as described above, will show on any 
paper, coated or otherwise, even a pasted 


cardboard. 
Q. Would it not be a good idea for 


paper manufacturers to use an arrow in- 
corporated into the watermark to indi- 
cate the direction of the grain? 


A. This sounds like a smart sales idea 
for some bond or ledger manufacturer. 
It might be one more thing to talk about 
and surely would offer an easy, quick 
way of determining the direction of the 
grain. 

Paper mills often follow the method 
of marking the grain in stencilling the 
case or package, for instance, 17 x 22— 


20. The 22 underlined shows the ‘grain 


direction. 

On watermarked sulphite bond papers, 
which are surface-marked (as most of 
them are), the direction of the grain is 
invariably parallel to the line of the 
mark as you read it. For instance, 
JONES ALASKAN BOND—the grain 
would be in the direction of the line 
under the name. 

In dandy roll watermarked papers, 
such as book papers, rag bonds and rag 
ledgers, this is not always the case. 
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course, unless there is some sales value 
to the addition of an arrow to the mark, 
the simple method of wetting the paper, 
described in answer to Question No. 1, 
is a quick and easy rule. 

Q. Paper salesmen frequently refer to 
heater or engine-sized paper or to tub- 
sized or surface-sized paper. What is 
the meaning of each of these terms and 
how can we distinguish between them? 

A. Engine-sized paper or beater-sized 
paper means a piece of paper which has 
sizing material mixed in with the fibres 
when the pulp is mixed in the beating 
engine preparatory to going on to the 
paper machine. This sizing material is 
generally rosin. To make a hard-sized 
Litho or M.F. Label, an extra amount of 
rosin size in the beater is used. The 
amount of size determines whether the 
sheet is waterleaf, which is nearly like 
a blotting paper; slack-sized, like in roto- 
gravure; regular sizing, like in a book 
paper; or hard-sized, like in an MF. 
Litho or Super Litho. 

Tub-sized is a name derived from an 
old time practice of dipping sheets of 
paper into tubs of sizing material and 
hanging them up to dry. Today most 
surface-sized (or tub-sized) paper is sized 
on both sides as it passes through the 
driers of a paper machine. This sizing 
is generally made of starches and gums 
introduced on the surface of the paper, 


flowing over the edge into a tub below, 
picked up by a roller and applied to the 
under side as the paper passes between 
two rollers. Then the paper passes 
through additional driers and the sizing 
solution on the surface penetrates and 
dries simultaneously. 

The essential difference between the 
two forms of sizing is that beater sizing 
is mixed with the fibres throughout 
the sheet, each fibre taking on a certain 
amount of sizing material but not neces- 
sarily making a complete homogeneous 
mass of sizing between the fibres. Sur- 
face sizing is a coating of a solution 
on the surface, and most of it stays on 
the surface or penetrates into the sheet 
only to a small extent. Surface sizing is 
not sufficient as the only sizing. It is an 
additional sizing on top of the paper 
after it has been properly beater-sized. 
Surface sizing, therefore, adds one more 
operation to the manufacture of the pa- 
per and to its cost. 

The way surface sizing is checked in 
the paper mill is by application of a 
weak solution of iodine to a torn edge 
and wiped over both the surface and the 
inside of the paper. Iodine turns blue 
in the presence of starch and this indi- 
cates the presence of surface sizing. 
Sometimes starch is used in the paper as 
well as on the surface, and then you are 
“up a tree” on this test. But this doesn’t 
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often happen and there are other ways of 
testing. 

In the absence of such a solution for 
testing, the paper mill man also can use 
a “thumb” test. He wets the end of his 
thumb and by practice judges the amount 
of snap when he pulls his thumb away 
from the paper, after leaving it there for 
the moisture to seal the area between his 
thumb and the paper. To try this, as an 
extreme example, wet your thumb and 
place it firmly, without moving it after 
touching the paper, on a sheet of Eng- 
lish Finish or M.F. paper. Pull it away 
sharply without rolling it, and you will 
notice that the surface of the paper is 
quite fuzzy. That is natural because 
English Finish, M.F., and other book 
papers do not have very much sizing 
and no surface sizing. 

Then take a sheet of surface-sized 
bond paper and do the same thing. You 
will notice that there is a distinct snap 
when you pull your thumb away and 
there are hardly any, if any, fibres lifted 
by the action. 

The most important papers to test for 
beater or surface sizing are offset book 
papers. The advantage of surface sizing 
in offset papers is well known to offset 
printers as presenting a more homogene- 
ous and harder surface. Incidentally, for 
letterpress work, a beater-sized sheet of 
offset paper, or other papers, are fre- 
quently found to print with greater fa- 
cility in the book paper field. In bond 
papers there are special inks, of course, 
that are prepared, because most bond pa- 
pers, rag and watermarked sulphite, are 
surface-sized. Surface sizing, because. it 
does not allow penetration of the vehicle 
of the ink, gives in letterpress printing a 
more glossy result. 


Q. We understand that there is a dif- 
ference in the manufacture of coated label 
paper necessary when the work is to be 
varnished. Why is it necessary and what 
are the results of making the paper dif- 
ferent? 


A. When a label or printing is to be 


varnished, the important thing to accom. 
plish is to keep the varnish on top of the 
paper. All coated papers are made to 
allow for a certain amount of penetration 
of the vehicle of the ink, which is an 
advantage for letterpress printing, al. 
though not so important for offset work 
on coated papers. When the paper mill 
is advised that coated label paper is going 
to be varnished after printing, they 
change their formula in such a way as 
to reduce surface penetration so that the 
varnish will be shiny. Otherwise the var. 
nish will dry somewhat dull. 

It is true that coated label papers, to 
be printed by letterpress method and 
later to be varnished, present a slight 
complication in printing since some com- 
promise in printing quality, due to a 
decrease in penetration of the surface, 
makes necessary some ink adjustments. 

When work is to be varnished and 
there is very little paper left exposed, 
then it is seldom necessary to use a vat- 
nish coating, since varnish over ink on 
any surface will give a bright, glossy 
effect. Therefore, consider the job. If 
there is a considerable amount of paper 
exposed to varnish, order a coated label 
made especially for varnishing; but if 
there is mostly ink under the varnish, 
order a regular coated label. 

Q. What would make papers cul 
against the grain? We understand that 
the reason paper curls is that moisture 
swells the fibres in diameter, but we do 
not see why paper should curl against the 
grain. We have had a number of in- 
stances where this occurred and wé 
want to know why. 

A. Do you remember as a child in 
school, winding paper around a pencil? 
If you do, you will remember that it 
stayed curled up and you weren’t paying 
any attention to grain. This is what the 
paper mill man calls “mechanical curl.” 
An explanation of how it could occut 
would cover a variety of conditions. A 
common condition is this, for instance. 


Suppose you are cutting paper in the 
(Continued on page 43) 
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The last ad you ran for 
us has brought us some 
nice inquiries. We con- 
gratulate you on the re- 
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It is remarkable the re- 
sults that we have ob- 
tained from our ad in 
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THE OFFSET METHOD 
OF PRINTING 


v PART THREE + 


If you have been reading this department which started in the November issue you 
now have in a limited way, of course, the basic fundamentals of offset printing. In thi; 
installment, let’s try and carry a simple job right through from copy to delivery. I} at 
any time a question arises in your mind throughout these articles, do not hesitate to 
write the offset editor. It is our ambition in this department as in all departments of 
our publication to be as helpful to our readers as possible —Tue Epiror. 


The Sale Is Completed 


Let us assume that the job is ready for 
production. All detail has been agreed 
upon. It has been decided to produce 
the piece in and by offset. Stock has 
been selected. Color chosen and so forth. 
Dummy is O. K. and working art is fin- 
ished. Manuscript of copy is in. We 
are ready to begin operations. The job 
is to be a 4-page letter in two colors two 
sides. Art work is line drawings in one 
color with second color indicated by no- 
tations on copy as well as by crayon on 
the rough dummy. 

First we take up page one. It is a 
typewritten letter with a type heading 
and trade mark. What has he given 
us for copy? Here it is, the letter typed 
on one of his letter-heads. It is not so 
good. The letter-head is poorly printed, 
all fuzzy and gray looking. Trade mark 
is not clear. The typing is done with an 
old worn out blue ribbon. 

We cut the heading off and send it to 
the composing room to be set in our 
type as near as we can match. Anything 
important that we cannot match we will 
touch up on the copy and paste on our 
proof, We clean up the trade mark with 
a pen and some India ink and a little 
white opaque water color. It is pasted 
on our proof in proper position. 
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We have the stenographer retype the 
letter using a black ribbon, instructing 
her to strike a bit harder in her touch 
than usual. We paste this in proper 
position under our proof of heading, 
We mark in the margin “same size” for 
the camera operator. Let’s mark the little 
trade mark for second color. It will tone 
up the first page. 

Next we look over the center spread. 
It calls for a heading, a subhead and 
signature in type. Two illustrations in 
two colors each and a block of text. We 
lay a piece of tissue paper over the dum- 
my. Trace the heading and black of 
type. We pin our copy to the tissue, 
mark the type face we prefer on the tissue 
layout and send it to the composing 
room. 

But wait! There on the desk before 
us is a rather nice looking initial ap- 
pearing on a piece of paper mill adver- 
tising. This would be very attractive in 
color in our block of text. We measure 
it and mark at the beginning of the copy 
to allow space for it. We next measure 
the illustrations on the dummy. Take 
up the drawings and mark sizes on them. 
We examine them. They seem to be 
tight. No, here is a place where color 
is wanted and it is solid on drawing. We 
will not have a guide on our negative 
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for second color. The red and black 
will all photograph black. Let’s take a 
little white and paint away a bit at edge 
of color to give us a guide. 

Oh, yes; here is something else. That 
fine line will be pretty thin when it is 
reduced, better thicken it up a little. 
Now we are all right on the spread. 

Now what have we on the back page. 
Just a picture of the factory. All right, 
mark the size on drawing. Better have 
composing room make up a rule to go 
around it in color. Liven up the page. 
Might as well, we use color anyway and 
it won’t look so flat. 


Now to the Camera 


Wait! Before we shoot this stuff let’s 
put a few crosses on the copy in the un- 
printing areas to assist us in obtaining 
register later on. These marks can be 
rubbed off the printing plate before 
we start the press run. Now I guess we 
are all set. We clamp the first drawing 
up on the copy board. Turn the arc 
lights on the copy. Take the cap off the 
lens. Peer into the ground glass and focus 
the drawing to register the proper size. 
Replace the cap over the lens and insert 
plateholder into the camera back. Re- 
move slide from holder and take cap off 
lens. We allow exposure according to 
emulsion on the plate we are using and 
the strength of our light. We have 
learned this time element by experiments. 

We repeat the operation to obtain du- 
plicate negatives, one for black and one 
for color. We shoot the other drawings 
in the same manner except that we make 
only one of the subjects that are in single 
color. 

We slip into the darkroom, develop, 
fix and wash the negatives. We hold 
against the light and examine them. 
They look pretty good. Clear trans- 
parency in the lights and density in the 
solid. Don’t worry about pinholes, 
scratches or air bubbles, we'll take care 
of that later. 

After the plates are dry we pour over 
the film side a solution of collodion. This 


toughens the film and allows for rough 
handling. The collodion forms a flexible 
transparent skin on the film. The plate 
can then be soaked and film will slide of 
the glass intact. 


The Type Matter 


Now where is our type matter and 
headings? In this instance we assume 
that conditions have allowed us to get 
proofs of type O. K.’d. The proofs are 
back from customer now and corrections 
have been made. We ask for a good te. 
production proof from the composing 
room. These should be on white dull 
coated stock. Dull coat preferred over 
enamel on account of the absence of 
glare or light reflection. They should 
be proofed with a tacky job black ink of 
high color concentration, although some 
claim better results from a dark orange, 

The composing room should be cav- 
tioned regarding slurs or too much im- 
pression. Type that is forced into paper 
too strongly, leaves a fuzzy trail around 
the edge of letters on the surface as it 
goes into paper. We place these proofs 
on copy board all in a bunch because they 
are of same focus and proceed as before. 
Now we have our type and cuts all in 
film form. We next rule a piece of plate 
glass to the trim size of job. We also 
rule the margins to guide us. We cut 
the films up as we would paper and as- 
semble the black or key form on the glass 
in their proper position in relation to the 
dummy. This work is done on a glass 
top table with lights beneath. When we 
have the form all made up we paste pieces 
of opaque paper in the large unprinting 
areas. We then use a brush and opaqu: 
ing preparation and paint the balance of 
the unprinting spaces up to the opaque 
paper, at the same time touching up pin 
holes and scratches. Now we paint out 
the spots that go in color. 

We perform the same operation of 
the color form. Painting out the black 
and allowing the color to remain. We 
now have complete negatives of ea 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The Editor Says: 


he pcmentl one of our read- 
ers reproves us for a state- 
ment made or a stand taken in an 
article appearing in our publication. 
Our acceptance of an article for 
publication does not necessarily pre- 
suppose that we, ourselves, are al- 
ways in sympathy with the writer’s 
viewpoint. True it is that all too 
often publications do not run arti- 
cles with whose viewpoint they are 
not in agreement. This need not be 
interpreted as propaganda on the 
part of the publication but in most 
cases is due to the fact that an 
editor does not desire to pass on to 
his readers any thought to which he 
does not conscientiously subscribe. 
However, THe GrapHic Arts 
MontHty does proceed on the 
theory that the other side of the 





question or any side, if it be the 
result of real thought, should be 
passed on to our readers and should 
if possible provoke discussion. An 
excellent example of this stand jg 
the one taken by the “New Out 
look” in its January 1933 issue, 
The publication devotes considerable 
space to the third of a series of 
articles by Wayne W. Parrish on 
the findings of the “Technocracy” 
group and on some of the conclu. 
sions of the writer himself. The 
editor of the “New Outlook,” who 
is no one other than Alfred E, 
Smith, says in the same issue in his 
“Notes on Technochracy.” “As I in. 
dicated in the first issue, this maga- 
zine is a forum for public discus. 
sion. The editors do not necessarily 
subscribe to everything that is 
printed in the editorial columns and 
we invite discussion and debate. Pur. 
suant to this policy and in the hope 
that it will invite further discussion, 
I am giving here a few comments 
of my own on Technocracy based 
on reading the articles on this sub- 
ject in the last two issues,” and he 
proceeds to criticise the conclusions 
drawn. 


So it is with THE GrapHic 
Arts Montuty. A. F. Lewis, of 
Printing Trades Blue Book fame, 
a man who is known in the graphic 
arts field throughout the country, 
first conceived THE GrapuHic Arts 
Mon uty with the thought in mind 
of giving every graphic arts plant, 
executive and keyman in the United 
States a free publication. He then 
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wished that the publication be open 
to all worthwhile viewpoints on tech- 
nical and other matters in the print- 
ing and allied fields. 

Undoubtedly some articles have 
appeared in our pages that have in- 
curred the displeasure of some of 
our advertisers and prospective ad- 
vertisers. It was with no intention 
to displease that we have printed 
them. Our only reason, as explained 
above, was to shed whatever light 
we could on some mooted questions. 
Manufacturers and dealers of equip- 
ment and supplies must be with us 
in this enlightening work if they de- 
sire the industry in general and the. 
individual organizations related to it 
to make progress. 


° pean we talked to a man- 
ufacturer who has spent the best 
part of a very busy life in the study 
of make-ready and in the invention 
and manufacture of precision equip- 
ment used in cutting down the time 
spent on make-ready. He com- 
plained that many printers, especially 
those in the producing end of the 
business, were too prone to cling to 
the ways and methods of their fore- 
fathers. This is an indictment that 
is very true. In comparatively few 
other pursuits do the workers ad- 
here to old-time methods as they do 
in the printing business. Many a 
man today still works on the stone 
or on a press in exactly the same 
manner as he was taught twenty or 


thirty years ago and it is deplorable 
that such a man very often derides 
some new method or innovation as 
being “no good.” His mind is 
closed to new developments and 
very often, if he is the owner of a 
print shop, his business reflects his 
ancient ways. 

Fortunately there are a number 
of printers who are aware of the 
changes taking place in the indus- 
try. They are constantly watching 
the progress being made in new and 
precision equipment; they are watch- 
ing closely the work being done on 
photo-composing equipment, non- 
metallic printing plates, offset and 
gravure and their relationship to let- 
terpress printing and they are think- 
ing seriously in connection with such 
problems as trade relations and ob- 
solescence of equipment. It behooves 
every printer in these stressful times 
to examine carefully all innovations, 
new devices and methods; to use 
judgment in rejecting those that are 
half-baked or faddish and in adopt- 
ing those that are making for revo- 
lutionizing changes in business. He 
must be on his toes and keep u 
with the times or gradually fall by 
the wayside. 


3 pipiens coming to Chicago with 
their families to view “A Century 
of Progress” will find much to inter- 
est them at the “Graphic Arts Ex- 
hibit.” If you are planning to come, 
please fill in the coupon on page 16 


and mail it. 
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IF | WERE A PRINTER 
IN TIMES LIKE THESE 


; . . By MAXWELL DROKE 





An interesting viewpoint by one 
of the best known merchandising 
counsellors in the country. Max- 
well Droke has served many large 
clients such as Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., Boncilla and others, and has 
contributed several hundred articles 
to leading business publications — 

Epitor. 











HAT title is reminiscent, somehow, 

of the old story of the motorist who 
stopped a Kentucky mountaineer and in- 
quired directions to Louisville. The moun- 
taineer scratched his head reflectively. 
“We-e-ll, you go up yonder to the next 
jog, and turn to your left . . . No; that 
ain’t a good idee . . . You turn around 
here and go back a couple of miles to that 
fork in the road . . . No; that won’t do, 
neither... I'll tell ye, stranger, if I 
was a-goin’ to Louisville, I wouldn’t start 
from here at all!” 

Similarly, any opinions one might be 
likely to have in the matter of conducting 
a printing business in times like these are 
likely to be about as jumbled and useless 
as that mountaineer’s topographical direc- 
tions. I am perfectly frank to say that if 
I were going into the printing business 
“I wouldn’t start from here at all.” 

First off, if I were a printer I would try 
to be an optimist—in my world actions, 
at least. Maybe I’d break down at in- 
tervals and retire to the washroom to 
indulge in a good cry, drying my tears 
on the shop towel (which is usually black 
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enough to simulate crepe). But to the 
customers I’d be a Pagliacci, or bust a 
vessel in the attempt. 


Now, don’t get me wrong. I am com. | 


pletely fed up on puerile Pollyanna plati- 
tudes. I have lost all patience with those 
who worship at the shrine of the Goddess 
of Gladness, and go about pretending that 
there are no evil spirits abroad in the 
night. 


A true optimist is something more than 


a monkey with his front paws over his 
eyes. Primarily, he is a realist. He looks 
facts in the face—and still has hope. Con. 
ditions are bad. No intelligent optimist 
denies it. To him it isn’t raining violets. 
It is raining cold, wet realistic rain, And 
he doesn’t like it a bit better than the 
pessimist. But instead of shutting himself 
up, in the shop, and pulling down all the 
blinds, he dons raincoat and rubbers, and 
prepares to paddle out in quest of any 
business that may be floating ’round. 

However, I regret to say that the opt'- 
mists among my printer acquaintances ate 
few and far between. When I have occa: 
sion to make the rounds of two or three 
print shops in the course of a business 
day, I usually wind up by pinching myself 
to make certain that I am not a perambu- 
lating corpse. That’s the feeling I get 
from my contacts with printers these days 
(though there are, thank goodness, a few 
exceptions). Sometimes I sit and wonder 
what’s the matter with these fellows. Can't 
they take it? 

It isn’t so much that I find printers 
grumbling and grouching about bad bus: 
ness. Everybody’s doing that. And on the 
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whole, it is a rather healthy sign. Indi- 
cates a spark of discontent that may some 
day flame into definite constructive action. 
But too many printers, so it seems to me, 
are just sitting in the game, anteing their 
chips away—and making no definite plans 
to go after business like they meant busi- 
ness. 

I am not inclined to look at the world 
through rose-colored glasses; but at the 
same time, I don’t want to don smoked 
spectacles either. For the life of me I 
can’t see any sense in the reasoning which 
says, in effect, “There isn’t as much bus- 
iness as there was a couple of years ago. 
Therefore, we won’t go out after any or- 
ders.” I’ve viewed this philosophy from 
every angle—and it still looks cockeyed to 
me. 

There is, as I view it, one very cogent 
reason why the printer should maintain 
an attitude of undaunted optimism. His 
business life depends upon it. If Mr. Jake 
Schmaltz, of the Crockery Cuspidor Cor- 
poration decides to omit his customary 
mid-summer mailing, that is a matter be- 
tween Mr. Schmaltz and his bank-balance. 
Presumably, he has weighed the facts and 
decided that the prospect for July and 
August orders does not warrant an ex- 
penditure of say $1500, plus postage. 
Mr. Schmaltz may be wrong about it, and 
probably is. But who shall say him nay? 

Certainly not the printer whose eye 
rests covetously upon that $1500 job. 
This printer, unfortunately, cannot put 
up a very convincing case. He himself 
has done no advertising since February, 
1930, when he mailed a two-color blotter 
to a list culled from the telephone book. 

Do you get the point? How can this 
printer shake his finger under Mr. 
Schmaltz’s nose, and chide him for his 
faint-heartedness? How can he talk 
upon the theme of continuity, and carry 
conviction in his voice? How can he in- 
sist that there is business to be had, here 
and now through mail solicitation and 
cite-chapter and verse to prove his point? 

It just can’t be done convincingly. 
About the best our printer can contrive 


is a lame and halting argument which 
says in effect, “Advertising is a great 
business building force. You ought to 
be doing more of it. Of course I’m not 
doing any advertising myself right now, 
though I’m thinking of starting in when 
things get a little better. But still | 
think it’s a great thing—and I’d like to 
have your order for that $1500 job, so 
I can give my men two days’ work next 
week.” 

If ever there was a time when a printer 
needed to advertise wholeheartedly and 
with a healthy show of optimism, this is 
the time. First, he should make the move 
to insure his full share of the business 
that is going round. There are always 
some orders being placed. And nobody 
“owns” any business these days. 

Second, he should advertise as an aid 
to the morale of the sales force. Just to 
assure the boys that you’re still in busi- 
ness and expect to stay in business. Give 
them something new to think about and 
talk about. Pounding pavements is very 
discouraging these days, and a salesman 
needs all the inspiration and information 
he can lay his hands on. Give the boys a 
break. 

Third, and most important of all, ad- 
vertise as an object lesson to other busi- 
ness institutions. Show them that you 
believe in this thing you are selling; that 
you believe in it enough to back it with 
cold cash, in the face of business con- 
ditions as is. 

Show them that you aren’t playing 
poker with matches. When they see you 
put up your money they will be much 
more inclined to dig down after theirs. 
Confidence breeds confidence. More, 
perhaps, than any other business printing 
and the production of direct advertising 
rest upon a foundation of confidence. 
Unless you take steps to gain and hold 
a measure of public confidence, you 
might just as well shut up shop and 
devote all your time to cross-word puz- 
zles and cigarette contests. It will cost 
you less money in the long run. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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LABOR a. “TIME SAVER - EYE SAVER 


This Special Made Magnifying Lens ENLARGES Matrices so line can 
be read EASILY AND QUICKLY. Saves time and errors. Fits Linotype 
or Intertype. Slipped on assembler quickly. Speeds up production. The 
glass you have always needed. Sent on receipt of $6.00 or C.O.D. 


AGENTS WANTED 
Standard Optical Company, 2851 Summit St., Knoxville, Tenn. 




















Profilm 
H 200 o. HS 
FROM ° e 
Wonderful food at Birtex—Naz-Dar 
moderate prices.. 
Paints 


and Everything for Process 


Kressilk Products, Inc. 


71-73 Murray Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Don’t Miss 


A CENTURY 
OF PROGRESS 


Chicago's great exhibition of 
science and industry will be the 
country’s biggest attraction from 
June to November. When you come, 
stay at the Morrison—world's tall- 
est hotel, 46 stories high—in the 
‘heart of the Loop,” close to the- 
aters, shops, railroad stations. All 
rooms outside with bath, Servi- 
dor, circulating ice-water and bed- 
head reading lamp. Garage facili- 
ties. A great hotel in a great city. 


2500 ROOMS - $2.50 UP 
LEONARD HICKS, Managing Director 





MORRISON HOTEL 


Madison and Clark Sts. CHICAGO 
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Offset Printing... 


(Continued from page 28) 


form all made up with cuts and type in 
correct position. 

In cases where conditions demand it, 
the type can be added in the transfer, 
operation (which we speak of later) and 
work on illustrations can be carrried on 
while type is out for O. K. . 


The next step is to put these forms 
on a zinc plate. We take a piece of 
grained zinc large enough to accommo- 
date the form and place it in the whirler, 
This whirler is a revolving table top in a 
circular tank. We start the plate revoly- 
ing and starting at the center we pour 
an albumin solution toward the outer 
edge on surface of plate. The revolving 
motion causing a smooth coating of the 
sensitizing solution. 

The glass form is placed over this 
plate and placed in the printing frame. 
It is then exposed to the arc light. Time 
according to nature of coating used and 
so forth. The zinc plate is then devel- 
oped which is really washing away the 
unexposed albumin. The exposed por- 
tions or image has been hardened by 
light and remains on plate. 


The job was figured to run two up, so 
we need two sets of printing images on 
our press plate. We ink up the plates 
and pull two proofs on transfer paper. 
We rule up a large sheet of heavy manila 
to trim sizes and margins. Much the 
same way that we line up a press sheet 
for position O. K. Lay the transfers in 
proper place on this sheet and tap with 
bodkin or needle point to hold them in 
position. This transfer pattern is placed 
over press plate and the heavy cylinder 
of the transfer machine is passed over 
it. We now have a two-up form ready 
for press. 


The plate is now clamped to the 
press plate cylinder. The ink fountain 
regulated, the water fountain adjusted, 
guides set, sheet squared up, etc., and if 
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one of the many unexpected things that 
happen in a pressroom don’t occur the 
press starts to deliver. 

The job is completed except for the 
collecting of the bill and that has noth- 
ing to do with offset. That is regulated 
by the Grace of God or the disposition 
of the receivership or something. 

The experienced worker in offset will 
no doubt recognize an absence of many 
minor details in the general production 
program here set forth, but bear in 
mind it is not the purpose of this depart- 
ment to teach offset. It is only to present 
a working idea of the method to the 
thousands of interested strangers to the 
method. 

In the Mail 


Q. Why are some blacks clear and con- 
trasty and some washed out and gray 
looking —Hamilton, Ohio. 

A. This question can be applied to any 
method of printing. We have good, bad 
and indifferent printers in any field. But 
it is quite true that up until a few years 
ago this was a very common complaint 
against offset. Recent years have brought 
out many discoveries and developments 
which now make it possible to produce 
blacks in solids of extreme density and 
coverage. It is also possible to produce 
type matter as sharp, clear, and distinct 
as any other method of reproduction. 
Some of the causes of good blacks are, 
minimum amount of water, inks of 
stronger concentration, paper of harder 
surfaces. A good black is one of the 
gteatest advertising and selling features 
for an offset plant, but few owners or 
operators realize its importance. They 
foolishly refuse to invest a few cents 
more per pound in ink charged to sales 
expense, but will continue to invest it in 
entertainment and other questionable 
means of sales promotion. 


Q. What is your opinion of a small 
size offset press. Would it be a gccd plan 
to install a small offset press of limited 
Capacity in a plant as big as ours doing 
arge letterpress printing? 


Discount Prices 
New Hard Metal Type 
Caslon Bold Franklin Goth. 


6 point 24A-44a font...$1.40 6 point 24A-44a font... $1.40 

8 point 20A-38a font.... 1.60 8 point 20A-38a font... 1.60 
10 point 20A-36a font... 1.65 10 point 20A-36a font... 1.65 
12' point 15A-28a font... 1.65 12 point 15A-28a font... 1.65 
14 point 12A-24a font... 2.00 14 point 12A-24a font... 2.00 
18 point 9A-18a font... 2.50 18 point 9A-18a font... 2.50 
24 point 6A-l0a font... 2.50 24 point 6A-10a font... 2.50 
30 point S5A- 9a font... 3.50 30 point SA- 9a font... 3.50 
36 point 4A- 6a font...°3.75 36 point 4A- 6a font... 3.75 


Cheltenham O.S. Alternate Gothic 


6 point 24A-44a font... $1.40 8 point 20A-38a font... $1.45 
8 point 20A-38a font... 1.60 10 point 20A-36a font... 1.50 
10 point 20A-36a font... 1.65 12 point 15A-28a font... 1.50 
12 point 15A-28a font... 1.65 14 paint 12A-24a font... 1.90 
14 point 12A-24a font... 2.00 18 point 9A-18a font... 2.40 
18 point 9A-18a font... 2.50 24 point 6A-10a font... 2.40 
24 point 6A-10a font... 2.50 30 point 5A- 9a font... 3.25 
30 point 5A- 9a font... 3.50 36 point 4A- 6a font... 3.50 
36 point 4A- 6a font... 3.75 42 on 36, caps, figs., pts. 1.50 


Chelt Bol Goudy O.S. 


6 point 24A-48a font...$1.40 6 point 24A-44a font... $1.40 

8 point 20A-38a font... 1.60 8 point 20A-38a font... 1.60 
10 point 20A-36a font... 1.65 10 point 20A-36a font... 1.65 
12 point 15A-28a font... 1.65 12 point 15A-28a font... 1.65 
14 point 12A-24a font... 2.00 14 point 12A-24a font... 2.00 
18 point 9A-18a font... 2.50 18 point 9A-18a font... 2.50 
24 point 6A-10a font... 2.50 24 point 6A-10a font... 2.50 
30 point. 5A- 9a font... 3.50 30 point 5A- 9a font... 3.50 
36 point 4A- 6a font... 3.75 36 point .4A- 6a font... 3.75 


Chelt Bold Ital. Goudy 0.8. Italic 


6 point 24A-44a font...$1.40 6 point 24A-44a font, ..$1.40 

8 point 20A-38a font... 1.60 8 point 20A-38a font... 1.60 
10 peint 20A-36a font... 1.65 10 point 20A-36a font... 1.65 
12 point 15A-28a font... 1.65 12 point 15A-28a font... 1.65 
14 point 12A-24a font... 2.00 14 point 12A-24a font... 2.00 
18 point 9A-18a font... 2.50 18 point 9A-18a font... 2.50 
24 point 6A-10a font... 2.50: 24 point 6A-10a font... 2.50 
30 point SA- 9a font... 3.50 30 point SA- 9a font... 3.50 
36 point 4A- 6a font... 3.75 36 point 4A- 6a font... 3.75 


Chelt Bold Cond. Bookman 


6 point 24A-44a font...$1.30 6 point 24A-44a font... $1.40 

8 point 20A-38a font... 1.45 8 point 20A-38a font... 1.60 
10 point 20A-36a font... 1.50 10 point 20A-36a font... 1.65 
12 point 15A-28a font... 1.50 12 point 15A-28a font... 1.65 
14 point 12A-24a font... 1.90 14 point 12A-24a font... 2.00 
18 point 9A-18a font... 2.40 18 point 9A-18a font... 2.50 
24 point 6A-10a font... 2.40 24 point 6A-10a font... 2.50 
30 point 5A- 9a font... 3.25 30 point S5A- 9a font... 3.50 
36 point 6a- 4A font.. 3.50 36 point 4A- 6a font... 3.75 


One-half cash with order; balance, plus postage, C.0.0. Deduct 


FROM ABOVE PRICES and an additional 
10% if you remit the full amount with order 2% 


Jackson Monotype Products Co. 


1844 Stout Street, Denver, Colorado 
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Rebuilts 


32” C&P Power Cutter 

34” Diamond Power Cutter 
36” Sheridan A. C. Cutter 
44” Seybold A. C. Cutter 
50” Seybold A. C. Cutter 
65” Seybold Full Automatic 


No. 4 Miehle Units 
Miehle with Dexter 


Pony 
Pile 
All other size Miehle Presses 
Boston No. 4 Wire Stitcher 
Latham Monitor 114” Stitcher 


Suction 


23 years in repairing and rebuilding 
printing machinery. 


Printers Machinery 
Corporation 
414 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL, 








HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


UNEQUALLED 
CONVENIENT 
LOCATION 








1708 ROOMS 
1700 BATHS 
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A. A few years ago a small offset press 
was considered impractical both by the 
operator as well as the builder of presses, 
This condition has changed. There are 
now on the market several small offset 
presses. Some as small as 12 x 18. Within 
the next six or eight months others will 
be announced. The writer’s personal 
opinion is that the small size offset press 
is a most welcome arrival in the industry, 
The small press is an apprenticeship in 
offset for the letterpress printer, both 
large and small. It makes the picneering 
that is necessary in offset a less costly 
problem, a smaller investment and less 
discouraging. In your case it would be 
your training and schooling in the method 
and at the same time your investment 
would never be out of place. As you 
progressed in the offset field you would 
naturally install larger presses, but you 
would always have profitable occasions to 
use the small press. Small sheets, short 
runs, advance copies, and so forth. 


Correction 
Gentlemen:— 

We have read with interest article on 
offset printing in January issue of 
GrapHic Arts. The writer’s attention 
was called to the last paragraph on the 
graining of plates on page 18 which 
reads, ““The graining is produced by ro- 
tating steel ball bearings over wet sand 
under great pressure on the surface of 
the zinc.” There seems to be an error 
in this paragraph as the balls are rotated 
only under their own weight. Excessive 
pressure puts dents into the zinc thereby 
spoiling the plate. Steel balls are used 
at times and these steel balls being so 
heavy must be removed from the plate 
soon after the grainer is stopped. 

We thought you may be interested in 
the matter as the proper graining of a 
plate is the first step in producing suc- 
cessful offset printing. 


Yours very truly, 
Ww. GEGENHEIMER. 
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The Stencil Process... 
(Continued from page 14) 


prints with line etching on type precision. 

The new regime of stencil printing has 
aroused the interest of the printing fra- 
ternity in whose hands it properly be- 
longs. The manual operators of the past 
are no longer capable of handling a sys- 
tem that calls for the trained craftsmen 
of the printing art which it now so closely 
duplicates. 

Printers are beginning to realize that a 
stencil process division added to their 
business will give them the equivalent of 
a lithographic department enabling them 
to economically produce multi-color work 
on a large scale at costs considerably be- 
low their present estimates. 

Such a department also enlarges the 
field of the printer as he can print on 
such surfaces as heavy boards, celluloid, 
tin, linoleum, oil cloth, decalcomania 
paper, and many other surfaces not pos- 
sible with standard equipment. 

Furthermore, many color vehicles not 
suited to the printing press come within 
the scope of the stencil press. These in- 
clude paint, lacquer, water colors, dyes 
and transparent inks. 

Black or other dark cover stocks often 
present a problem to the printer especially 
in cases where white ink is specified. The 
stencil press in such cases can work in 
combination with the printing press. 

White or light tinted panels can be 
stenciled on dark stock in the form of 
panels, lettering or a solid coat. This 
ground coat, which is perfectly opaque 
and of full strength color will take print- 
ing ink in a most gratifying manner. 
The stencil is an ideal tint layer and in 
many cases has replaced tint blocks in 
combination jobs. 

Progressive printers who are on the 
lookout for new outlets for their efforts 
will find much in the modern system of 
stencil work that is worth investigation. 


There is a constructive thought in 
Maxwell Droke’s article on page 34. 





















Girst 


Imp resstons 


Are of greatest value 
in building up 
a business 


He 


VANDERCOOK 


RIGID BED 


Proof Presses 


AND 


Test Presses 


are now built in 24 sizes 
and models to meet the 
requirements of EVERY 
printer... publisher... en- 
graver...electrotyper, etc. 


Let us know your requirements 
and we will send information 


Vandercook &Sons, Inc. 


Originators of the Modern Proof Press 
906 N. Kilpatrick Ave. 








Chicago 
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SAWS 


60- 


Sharpened 
1—Trimmer saw 
blade 6” in diam. 


or smaller. Special 
price for cash with 
blade. We return 
blade same day re- 
ceived. We pay return postage. Work 
guaranteed. Get our price on New 
Blades. 


ese TOOL SERVICE CO. 





5613 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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LINOTYPE OR INTERTYPE MOLD 
REPAIRING 


To get best slugs possible from machine, 
molds need to be in good condition. Much 
casting trouble is caused by warped molds, 
We repair molds. make special alterations; 
also make special molds, caps, etc. Fully 
equipped for this work. Send molds to us for 
service, or inspection and estimate. 


LINOTYPE OR INTERTYPE KNIFE 
GRINDING 


This is precision work. Knives are straight- 
ened, base trued, sharpened and matched to 
correct height. Finish on old style is lapping. 


WILLIAM REID & CO. 
637 South La Salle St, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SLEIGHT’S 


PRINTING - LITHOGRAPHING 
INKS 


os 
USE 


SMICO 


PROCESS TREATED INKS 
GOLD-ALUMINUM INKS 


@ 
Sleight Metallic Ink Co.’s 


(incorporated) 
FACTORIES: 
Philadelphia - Chicago - Toronto 
Montreal 


BRANCHES: 


New York - Washington - Pittsburgh 
I Cincinnati 























Obsolete Type Faces... 


(Continued from page 5) 


As for the type used for body text on 
newspapers: This should be changed 
every four years at least. The most pop. 
ular sizes of body text on newspapers 
four years ago were 6% and 7 point, 
Today the most used sizes are 7 and 
8 point. This statement is based on 
actual records of sales. 

So, regardless of how long the matrices 
will last on body text for newspapers 
and magazines, it is more a question of 
how long will the type in use be the best 
for the purpose. Or, how long will the 
type be in line with what other printers 
and publishers are using for that same 
purpose. 

Magazines, booklets, newspapers, and 
advertisements become static and uninter- 
esting when the same type and the same 
layouts are used too long. 

I am not keen for changing the 
make-up too often, but I am sure that 
we will never get to the point of chang: 
ing types and layouts too often. 

There is no word in the English lan- 
guage that has quite the sales producing 
power as the word NEW. It has magic. 
It is the word which will pull us out of 
this slough of despond. 

Let’s depreciate all type faces—whether 
in foundry type or in matrix form—at 
least 25%. Then we will always have the 
money to buy the faces which the public 
wants and which can be used to keep 
advertising and printed matter at full 
efficiency. 


Lack of space in our January issue kept 
us from making mention of the unusual 
and excellent 1933 Art Calendar sent out 
by the Courier-Journal Job Printing Con- 
pany of Louisville. This calendar consists 
of twelve striking reproductions of oil 
paintings, watercolors and etchings, done 
by Color Offset Lithography. According 
to an announcement sent by the con- 
pany, the calendar commemorates the 


fiftieth anniversary of the firm. 
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Paper Problems . 
(Continued from page 24) 


pressroom from 25 x 38 to 194 x25, 
and you are piling it up as you cake it 
of the cutter. If the edge you cut on 
your cutter is rougher than the edge that 
the mill made when they trimmed the 
paper and if the moisture in the air of 
your pressroom is greater than that in 
the paper, you may find this paper con- 
siderably curled on top of the pile when 
you look at it several hours later or the 
next morning. The edge that you cut 
may be at right angles to the grain of the 
paper, but since it is rougher, it will 
absorb more moisture than the other 
sharper edges, because there are more 
fibres exposed to the moisture of the air. 
This will swell the rough edge and make 
it thicker. 

If the pile is four or five feet high, 
you will find that the accumulative effect 
of thicker edges at this cut will make the 
paper dish into a curl toward the top 
of the pile. If the paper is allowed to 
stay in this condition, a certain amount 
of strain is exerted upon it by the 
pressure of the paper itself in the pile. 
This stress will pull the fibres into new 
positions just as happened when you 
wound the paper around the pencil. 

The way to obviate this is to give the 
paper new platforms as you pile it up, or 
else rack it as you cut it. 

Another condition, remote in some pa- 
pers and more possible in others, is varia- 
tion in thickness, so that in the high pile 
the same kind of stress and strain puts 
the paper into a “mechanical curl.” In 
any event, regardless of causes, it is an 
artificial cause for curl and the cure is 
altogether in the matter of giving the 
paper a new flat (board) base every foot 
or so, or racking it out. 





If you are planning to come to Chicago 
this summer to see “A Century of Prog- 
ress” be sure to read page 16 in this 


isue. If you are a manufacturer see 
pages 16 and 17. 








e INTRODUCING e 
THE MODEL 








RELIABLE 
MAT MOLDING 
PRESS 


A Size for Every Shop 


Let experts in Stereotyping show you 
how to make mats of those forms 
and cuts—as hundreds of our satis- 
fied customers are now doing— 


Send for Circulars 


PRINTERS 
MAT PAPER SUPPLY CO. 


3628-30 LINCOLN AVE. CHICAGO 


Specialists in 
The Manufacture of 
Stereotype Equipment 


Stereotype Mats 

Mat Storage Boxes 
Mat Scorchers 

Casting Boxes for Flat 
or Curved Plates 
Mounting Material 
Molding Blankets 
Gummed Backing Felt 


e@ Mats are Easily Filled e 
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THE CHALLENGE 
MACHINERY CO. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


Diamond Power and Advance 
Lever Paper Cutters, Proof 
Presses, Paper Drills, Hi-Speed 
Quoins, Galleys, Safety De- 
vices, Etc. 


Write Today for Illustrated Circulars 











Anderson Bundling Press 
bundles cata- 
logs quickly. 
Solid steel 
gears com- 
pounded give 
tremendous 
pressure. 
Write for Details 

Cc. F. ANDERSON & CO. 

3229 CALUMET AVE. CHICAGO 














Office Space 


in the heart of the Printing District of 
Chicago where the trade is centering more 
and more, and where you can secure the 
best of service in one of the finest office 
buildings. 


Offices of 


Transportation Building 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 














Coverwell 


Printing Inky 


ae 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Martin Driscoll & Co. 


CHICAGO 
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Rotogravure Printing 
Speed... 


(Continued from page 7) 


the effect of the drying on the paper a 
it passes from cylinder to cylinder. By 
pressure and friction the paper 
changed and it is further transformed 
by the heating, so that if on the firs 
cylinder the effect is represented as | jt 
will be twice as much on the second gy. 
inder, and 8 times as much on the eighth 
cylinder. There will be a working of the 
fibres of the paper which can only k 
eliminated by a regularization of differ. 
ences of temperature between each print. 
ing unit, and this cannot be attained by 
a simple jet of cold air. On multi-color 
work it is not possible to get a speed of 
more than about 4,000. 

I have seen a claim made for a Ger. 
man multi-color gravure machine that a 
speed of 6,000 can be obtained, but the 
results are not of the highest class, Ac. 
cording to what I have heard the color 
rotogravure supplements in America are 
run off at a speed of 4,000 per hour, 
No doubt the printers would like to do 
better, but after all speed is not every- 
thing in rotogravure work; there must 
be some concession to quality. It is all 
very well to make a spurt now and then 
to show what the machine can do, but 
it is the regular running speed by which 
results must be judged. 





“The Evaluation of Bronze Stamping 
Leaf” (Technical Bulletin No. 17) is 
recent pamphlet issued by the United 
States Government Printing Office. It 
gives the results of various interesting 
tests on bronze leaf by B. L. Wehmhof 
and F, R. Blaylock and is based on te 
search conducted by The Employing 
Bookbinders of America and the Division 
of Tests and Technical Control of the 
Government Printing Office. 

The tests were made as a result of an 
inspection held in 1927 of books stamped 
with bronze leaf. 
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ff] Were a Printer... 
(Continued from page 36) 


Yes; if I were a printer in times like 
these I certainly would advertise. I can 
see no other possible course to follow; 
no other road to business salvation. But 
I certainly would invest my money with 
a lot of thoughtful consideration. Not 
a single copper coin for polite, inoffen- 
sive announcements: “We do nice print- 
ing, if you please, Sir.” The times de- 
mand something more than a decorative 
logotype and a wistful plea for patronage. 

Not that I’m raising a hue for bally- 
hoo, God forbid! There’s far too much 
of that a’ready. It’s one of the maladies 
that ails us now. Too much reckless ex- 
aggeration; too many wildly extravagant 
daims. No wonder Business is sick-a-bed 
with the covers pulled up. The din is 
a sin! 

No, I wouldn’t add my mite to the 
furry and confusion. I don’t think it’s 
sound business. My firm conviction is 
that the time is plenty ripe for plain 
speaking and simple sincerity, with maybe 
just a mite of understatement here and 
there, to add a piquant touch. 

Since the supply of movie celebrities 
available for copy writing apears to be 
pretty well exhausted (and no wonder!) 
I'm inclined to think that if I were an 
advertising printer in times like these, 
I'd sign up Tom Mix’s Tony. 

A campaign based on hoss sense might 
be a pretty good idea right now! 





Addition to Type Book 


The M & L Typesetting and Electro- 
typing Co., 4001 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, of which L. A. Neumann is 
general manager, announces the issuing 
of a 272-page supplement to its type 
specimen book. We understand that 
copies of this supplement, which shows 
all the latest additions to the already large 
ine of type faces, will be sent on request 
to responsible firms that will write in on 
their letterheads. 


¢ POSTAGE PREPAID 

FOR THIS M & H 
HANDY FONT 
NUMBER 15 


Font consists of 30 pieces of fine foundry type. 

















MACKENZIE & HARRIS, Inc. 
659 FOLSOM ST.,SAN FRANCISCO 


Enclosed please find 


Name 





for which send me__ 
M & H Handy Fonts No. 15, shown above. 





Address 





City 





State_ 








Do You Know— 


That there is no way of gauging men 
or women by judging what they are now. 
What you can do with them under your 
supervision is more important. 





That after you have helped them and 
they become valuable can you hold them, 
or are they looking for another job? This 
is all up to you. Gather each employe’s 
respect if you expect to hold him. 





That incompetents in nearly all cases 
are misplaced individuals, and by the 
proper transfer to a different type of work 
more in line with their ability will stimu- 
late their ambition and the turnover is 
minimized. 





That walking around finding fault is 
not constructive. Look for new ideas, test 
them; if good, adopt their use. Machines 
are brainless. New ideas are in demand. 
These come from men and women. 





That to keep pace with improved ma- 
chinery it is necessary that you read in 
your direct field, steadily improving your 
mind to keep a step ahead of the 
machine. 





That it is necessary to maintain an in- 
tellectual curiosity about the things be- 
yond one’s specialized horizon, for no 
longer can any individual succeed as a 
unit in supplying his wants by covering 
the entire field of knowledge in any lim- 
ited subject. 





That intolerance of others’ mistakes 
makes grouches. Compassion on igno- 
rance is a true sign of intelligence. 


PRINTING HOUSE 
EXECUTIVES 


. by GEORGE ORTLEB 



































That an enrichment of personality, no 
a veneer of knowledge, constitutes the 
best idea of modern culture. 





That the emotion of hate feeds ona | 
feeling that it is to be returned. Display § 
of these emotions acknowledges infer. 
ority and fear. 





That you should avoid getting into a 
state of urbacity, which is described as 
being so narrow-minded as not to take 
interest in affairs beyond one’s immediate 
environment. 





That a lady, accompanied by Napoleon 
Bonaparte, having been passed by a serv- 
ant carrying heavy boxes, rather angrily 
asked him to keep them in the rear. He 
replied: “Respect the burden, madam” 
Respect the burden of responsibility of 
your employes. Do not let pride get the 
better of you. 





That modern industry pivots itself 
around executives. It is through them 
that we accomplish a_ well - ordered, 
smooth-working shop, pleasant to work 
in; or a failure when poorly managed, [ 
disorderly, always certain to detract 
Their influence on profit or loss, upon 
chaos or order, discord or harmony, 
quality and quantity, is hardly possible 
of exaggeration. 





That the big boss observes the easy 
manner in which executives charge som 
obscure entity with all the responsibility 
they do not care to shoulder. But le 
success come and straightway they attrib 
ute it to their own merits. Place th 
credit where due, is your duty. 
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Printing Problems... 
(Continued from page 20) 


for stressing a point of this nature, as it 
surely must be taken for granted just as 
if we suggest that someone lock up his 
form in the chase, we would expect that 
the chase should be emptied of another 
form before a new one is locked into it. 

Personally, as a pressman, the writer 
disagrees with this portion of the article 
regarding the care of rollers. If the proper 
detergent is used for washing up pur- 
poses, together with the proper rags, no 
other precautions are necessary, as the 
standard roller-makers of this country 
make very fine rollers that protect them- 
selves against any average condition that 
arises in the pressroom. Of course, if you 
permit metal inks to dry hard on your 
rollers, you must expect trouble, and in 
attempting to remove this you undoubt- 
edly will damage the face of the roller 
but there is no cure for that aside from 
the average care and the prevention of 
occurrences of this kind. 


Q. We have an old Blank Press which 
we use for a newspaper press, the cyl- 
inder of which has been scarred in years 
gone by, presumably by quoins jumping 
out, and it is very hard to patch up the 
tympan with paper or to fill the holes on 
the face of the cylinder accurately enough 
to get a good print. 

I wonder if there is any kind of proc- 
ess overlay which we could use on the 
tympan down deep enough so it would be 
fairly permanent that would take care of 
the inequalities in the surface of the 
cylinder. 

If you can put us in touch with an 
agency which sells such a process overlay, 
! will appreciate it—Alexandria, Minn. 


A. We would suggest that you have a 
competent printing press machinist exam- 
ine your press, as the defects in ‘your 
cylinders should be corrected mechanic- 
ally. If the holes mentioned are few and 
not large, drilling into these holes, tap- 
ping and plugging with screws which 
would be finished off to the height of the 








Try this NEW Cleaner! 


TYPE CLEANER 


and Ink Remover 
a New Standard of Efficiency 


A concentrated, perfectly blended solvent for 
all cleaning purposes. LIBITE invites compar- 
ison and we offer a trial can to prove it has no 
equal for rapidly and effi- : 

ciently removing ink and 
other accumulations from 
type forms, plate base, elec- 
tros, halftones, ink foun- 
tains and for all general 
washup purposes. LIBITE 
is not to be compared with 
ordinary type wash solu- 
tions—it actually differs and 
excels in efficiency. 

PERFECTION TYPE, Inc. 


701 Manhattan Bldg. 
St. Paul - - Minn. 


























LOWER COSTS 


With the BRACKETT 
SAFETY TRIMMER 


Two to four times the output of flat bed cut- 
ters, with a proportionate reduction In cutting- 
and trimming costs, Is obtained from these 
speedy, accurate, and safe machines. 


Write for complete Information. 


The Brackett Stripping Machine Co. 
Factory: Topeka, Kansas 
108 W. Harrison St., 277 Broadway 
Chicago, Ill. - New York, N. Y. 
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face of your cylinder, might help. How- will help build the membership of the | J 
ever, it may be that you should have your I. T. C. A. and help the progress of the | fF, 
cylinder turned down and brought up to __ local group activities. Reports will ema. _ 


the proper printing height with a steel nate from his office on matters pertain. hi 
plate. The curved steel plate is procur- ing to production, cooperative adverts. ‘i 
able, as it would be similar to the steel ing campaigns, estimating, etcetera. His bo 
jacket used on cylinder type cutting and office will make a survey of new processes © oa 
creasing presses. and equipment and furnish a copy to all be 


members of the I. T. C. A. 
: . There will also be distributed from f 
Julian Elected President his office a report of the business activi- : 
Ernest W. Julian, Vice President of ties and trade conditions of the industry, 
the Western Newspaper Union, was 
elected President of the Western Paper 





Merchants Association at the Annual Exhibition of P rinting 
Meeting held in Chicago recently. Advertising folders and booklets, fine 
The Western Paper Merchants Asso- broadsides, labels and containers from 
ciation is one of the largest trade associa- the outstanding printers of Europe and 6 
tions connected with paper merchandis- America are being gathered together by ri 
ing. Its membership is comprised of |The Lakeside Press to form an Interna | A 
officials of all the principal wholesale tional Exhibition of Superlatively Fine | 
paper houses in mid-western cities. Contemporary Printing in conjunction re 
Mr. Julian is in charge of the paper with the Century of Progress Exposition d 
jobbing and merchandising activities of | at Chicago this coming summer. “ 
the Western Newspaper Union. He also The Lakeside Press has sent invitations ne 
is a member of the executive committee printed in English, German, and French z 
of the National Paper Trade Association. to England, France, Germany, Switzer- i 
land, Czechoslovakia, ae, Italy, Rus- se 
: : sia, and Spain, as well as prominent : 
I. T. C. A. Executive Committee printers in = veolta to send their most . 
The Executive Committee of the I. T. superior examples of fine printing that L 
C. A. at a session held in Cleveland, Fair visitors may know the ideal crafts- 
Ohio, on Friday, January 27th, created manship and artistic skill of the better 
the office of Commissioner to the Trade presses in Europe and America. 
Composition Association and appointed The exhibition, which will be on view 
Fred W. Hoch to this office. in The Lakeside Press Galleries, located 0 
The duties of Mr. Hoch will include at the central entrance to the Exposi- | |i 
activities of a promotional nature. He tion grounds, will probably open early in | 0 





Sinclair an$ “Valentine Co. 
INK ®& 


FOR ALL PRINTING PURPOSES 
11-21 St. Clair Place s=3 s=3 New York 
Branches In Principal Cities 
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May and will continue to November, the 
Fair’s closing date. This will be the only 
comprehensive showing of present day, 
high quality printing held in Chicago at 
that time. Examples of all types of fine 
books, special, limited and trade editions, 
calendars, Christmas and greeting cards, 
bookplates, invitations and announce- 
ments, letterheads, and fine stationery 
forms, magazines and publications, menu 
cards and wine lists, and various busi- 
ness report forms and statements will 


also be included. 


Graphic Arts Workshops 


The New School for Social Research, 
66 West 12th Street, New York, an- 
nounces workshop groups in the Graphic 
Arts during the spring term just opened. 

Allen Lewis, etcher and engraver, re- 
turns to the teaching profession to direct 
classes in woodcutting and etching. These 
arts are treated with reference to their 
use in illustration. The course takes into 
consideration the techniques of engraving 
and printing, the composition of pictures 
as such and their relation to the printed 





page. It in a measure correlates with the 
work of Ray Nash in his Book Arts 
Laboratory. 


A New Wrinkle 


It is a far cry from the spray-finishing 

of an automobile to coating labels in a 
lithograph plant, but the same advantages 

| of speed, economy and good results are 


secured. Recently an Eastern lithographer 
faced the job of applying lacquer to 
antique labels. The run was so large that 
the operation had to be automatic. Many 
methods were considered until the sug- 
gestion was made that the spray method 
might answer the question. The lithog- 
rapher immediately installed a well-known 
automatic spray gun which sprayed the 
lacquer onto the labels as they passed un- 
der the gun on the conveyor. 


Overprinted Envelopes 


Overprinting actual envelopes, already 
printed with the usual corner return card, 
with an advertisement for a community 
fair and exhibition resulted in a fair sized 
run for a printer in New Mexico, and 
proved very successful. 

The Committee in charge of publicity 
for the fair collected the envelopes in 
lots of from one to five hundred from 
merchants, banks, professional men and 
even county officials and delivered them 
to the printer in one lot. 

The message “Attend the Blanktown 
Fair, Days Month Year” was printed in 
red on the envelopes with but two press 
make-readys, one for 6% and one for 
No. 10 sizes. 

The overprinting proved more success- 
ful than stickers used the year before be- 
cause the envelopes so printed were used 
before the fair dates while stickers the 
year before were overlooked or disre- 
garded by mailing clerks of the business 
establishments. 








Cowan Perforators 


for VERTICAL and ALL CYLINDERS 


PERFORATE or SCORE at the same 
time you PRINT. Simple, Strong, Serv- 
iceable, Practical. Perforates on a_ steel 
band. Clean cut sheets, will not pile. 
Easily attached and adjusted. No trouble. 
Many in use. Write for a sample of the 
work. Guaranteed. 


See your dealer or write us direct 
Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co. 
P. O. Box 216, Hollywood, Calif. 











Cowan Perforators on a Miehle Horizontal 
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The Penrose’s Annual 


Each year we look forward to getting 
our copy of Penrose’s Annual edited by 
that well-known English authority, Wil- 
liam Gamble. This year we were not at 
all disappointed in the very interesting 
volume 35 which arrived recently. With 
the exception of the paper used for the 
text, which is a Brochure Grey D. E. 
and in our opinion does not compare for 
this kind of a book with the Toned Bas- 
ingwerk Parchment used in the 1930 
issue, everything in the way of content, 
press work and inserts is very well pro- 
duced. “The Editor’s Review” has always 
provided some very interesting reading. 
Mr. Gamble keeps himself well informed 
on the progress being made in photo- 
engraving, on photo-composing systems, 
new non-metallic and other printing sur- 
faces, photo-gravure and other repro- 
ductive work, offset, Pantone, color pho- 
tography and other matters. The printer 
craftsman who wants to keep apace of 
the times can do no better than by ob- 
taining a copy of this Penrose’s Annual, 
which in the United States is sold 
through George Murphy, Inc., 57 East 
Ninth Street, New York City, and read- 
ing some of the many excellent articles 
on many graphic arts subjects, such as 
newspaper halftone blocks, electrical ink- 
less printing, ink drying and quite a few 
others. Although many of these articles 
are written in a technical vein they are, 
however, easily understandable to one 
who is interested in the graphic arts. 


At least two of the articles that ap- 
pear are by Americans. “The Printer 
and the Future” by L. W. Claybourn 
of the Claybourn Process Corporation, 
Milwaukee, and “Metal Mounts” by 
Lee Augustine of the Printing Machin- 
ery Corporation, Cincinnati. We like 
very much the thought with which Mr. 
Gamble closes his own article, ‘The 
Editor’s Review,” and we take the lib- 
erty of quoting his last few sentences: 
“We hear from time to time that such 
and such a process will revolutionise the 





printing trade, but we know invento, 
are prone to wax enthusiastic about the 
ideas, and actual experience shows thy 
however good a new idea may be, it tabs 
a long time to apply it. So it will } 
with the new processes we have for. 
shadowed, but none the less it behovy 
all progressive men in the sphere of thy 
graphic arts to keep themselves vel 
informed of the trend of new processes 
so that they may not be caught uw. 
awares when some movement hither 
ignored leaps into importance, and pe. 
haps brings about a total revolution jy 
trade methods.” 

The book is replete with excellent illu. 
trations and inserts that tie up admirabl 
with the text matter. 


Punctuation 


Every now and then I run across; ! 
piece of printing in which the practice i 
followed of putting the period and th! 
comma outside of the quotation marks | 
like this “end quote”. To me, an od. 
time proofreader, this is just awful | 
Maybe the fact that I am “old-time’| 
explains my disgust at this method d| 
punctuation, but here is what Dr, Frank 
Vizetelly, America’s foremost lexicog. 
rapher, has to say about it: “The period 
and comma should always be put befor 
the closing quotation mark. The colon 
semicolon, mark of interrogation, an 
mark of exclamation come before « 
after the quotation mark according 0 
whether or not the punctuation be a pat’ 
of the matter quoted.” Of course, th| 
reason for the rule is to improve the a 
pearance of the matter, and I think om 
will admit that a period after an en 
quote looks more like the work of ‘ 
diarrhetic fly than a grammatical putt 
tuation mark. I have the highest regat 
for Dr. Vizetelly’s opinion. 


John C. Hill in Baltimore Craftsmo 





If you are looking for bargains or 0} 
portunities, turn to our classified ade 
tising section. 
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Something To Think About 
The Miehle Printing Press & Man- 


ufacturing Co., in its advertising piece, 
“Straight Thinking—No. 4,” has the 
following to say: “There are nearly as 
many different ways of estimating as 
there are printers. But there is only one 
basic method of fixing selling prices and 
staying in business, and that consists of 
selling a job for more than it costs to 
produce. 

There are too many times, of course, 
when this cannot be done. For instance: 

Two printers, both doing quality work 
and having similar organizations, bid for 
a job. The first turns in a figure of 
$465. The second submits a price of 
$420. He gets the job, whereupon the 
first printer is firmly convinced that his 
competitor is a ruinous price-cutter. 

Is he? Perhaps. But it would require 
analytical comparison of their two esti- 
mates to prove it. A price-cutter is one 
who sells a job at a figure which allows 
him no profit, and the quicker such 
printers go out of business, the better it 
will be for the industry. 

On the other hand, the $420 figure 
submitted by the successful bidder may 
allow him more profit than his competitor. 
They may have identical costs for com- 
position, paper, sales and general over- 
head. But the second printer may be 
operating fast, modern presses while his 
competitor is not. 

For instance, note this comparison: 

Take two presses of similar size and 
call them No. 1 and No. 2. The invest- 


ment on No. 1 has been completely writ- 
ten off. The hour cost is $1.25. It prints 
1,000 good copies per hour, making the 
cost of impression $1.25 per thousand. 
No. 2 press has been recently purchased. 
The hour cost is $2.00. It prints 2,500 
good copies per hour at a cost of 80c per 
thousand. 

Figuring that each press operates at 
65 percent productive running time, No. 
2 will produce for its owner each year 
$1,755 more of salable product than press 
No. 1. At that rate a $3,500 press in- 
vestment liquidates itself in two years, 
after which profits become that much 
greater through lower cost of production. 

(These figures do not take into con- 
sideration the time of make-ready, which 
ordinarily averages substantially less on 
the newer presses.) 

It does not necessarily follow that be- 
cause a press can still turn out quality 
work you should operate it until it wears 
out. You could probably continue to 
operate a press indefinitely, just as you 
could keep a ten or fifteen year old auto- 
mobile in service, but it would hardly be 
good business to do so. 

You must consider more than age, 
charge-offs and wear. Ask yourself the 
following two questions: “Am I over- 
equipped with presses that fail to meet 
the new competitive standards of today? 
Am I under-equipped with the kind of 
presses that will make the most money 
for me?” 

The Company goes on to say that it 
will gladly send to any interested printer 
a simplified Cost Analysis Sheet gratis. 








LYONS IMPROVED SPACE BAND BUFFER FINGER SAVES WEAR ON 


SPACE BANDS. 


CORRECTS FAULTY ASSEMBLING. 


COMPLETE 


WITH SPECIAL METALLIC CHANGEABLE INSERT, 


75 CENTS. 


EXTRA INSERTS, 25 CENTS 


STA-HI NEWSPAPER SUPPLY CO., INC. 


417 OREGONIAN BUILDING 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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New Mat Molding Press 


The Printers Mat Paper Supply Co. are 
introducing their new Model “tC” Reliable 
Mat Molding Press as an addition to 
their line of Reliable Mat Molding equip- 
ment, to give the printers and publishers 
a medium size gear-driven molding press 





which combines the expert workmanship 
and material used in their Model “A.” 

The results of three years’ experience in 
placing the Reliable Mat Molding Presses 
in hundreds of print shops making mats 
of all sorts of forms and under a variety 
of conditions has enabled them to in- 
corporate in the Model “C” features 
which will meet with the approval of its 
purchasers. 

Complete and expert stereotyping serv- 
ice is also given by the Printers Mat 
Paper Supply Co. Printers and Publishers 
are invited to take advantage of their 
knowledge in this line, by sending their 
stereotyping problems to the Printers Mat 
Paper Supply Co. at their new plant 
3628-30 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Selling Products of Merit 


In the early part of 1932, during the 
very apex of the present business depres- 


sion, the General Laboratories, Inc., 2263 
So. Union Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, in. 
troduced a new product for the printing 
trade known as Universal Ink Surfacer 
and the trade accepted the product in. 
stantaneously by virtue of the unique 
selling plan of the manufacturers. 

The employment of Universal Ink Sur. 
facer, it is claimed by the manufacturers, 
not only increases the ink mileage but 
likewise eliminates all the common difi- 
culties that are experienced in the press- 
room, such as crystallizing, offsetting, 
fading of colors, smutting and picking, 
It also aids the “trapping” of inks. 

The manufacturers having absolute 
confidence in the merit of their product, 
assumed the same obligation as that of 
the best known nationally advertised prod- 
ucts, namely that their product must give 
complete satisfaction, otherwise there is 
no obligation to the user. 

This is a step forward in modern sell- 
ing to the printing trade by the establish- 
ment of making a product sell itself based 
on its merit only. 

Universal Ink Surfacer is used exten- 
sively by job shops, lithographers and 
publishers, newspapers, paper box manv- 
facturers, and all users of printing ink. 
Its peculiar action in barring the pene- 
tration of pigment not only gives greater 
color and lustre to the finished work, but 
greatly increases the mileage of the ink. 
Where this product is employed the cost 
of production is lower and the results 
superior. The manufacturers claim that 
Universal Ink Surfacer is not a compound 
or a “dope,”’ but is exactly what the name 
implies—a Surfacer, as it floats on top of 
the pigment and is easy to use. 
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Sterling Pusher Finger 


A new device invented by a practical 
pressman and designed to be used on 
Miehle presses is the new Sterling Pusher 
Finger being manufactured by the Print- 
ing Machinery Company of Cincinnati. 
This device is to be used on presses that 
deliver the sheet printed side up and has 
come onto the market to do away with 
much of the annoyance caused the printer 
today by the types of pusher fingers being 
used. The finger includes the socket and 
blade in one assembly. The blades are 
hinged to the sockets by means of a pat- 
ented construction so that if the carriage 
should pass over them at a time when 
they are in an erect position no damage 
occurs. The company claims that this 
feature will make the Sterling Pusher 
Finger last easily as long as a dozen of 
the type now being used. 

At the top of the blade are slots which 
catch the edge of the sheet which pre- 
vents it curling or rolling. This, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, does away with 
the makeshift method of wrapping rub- 
ber bands around the old style blade. 


Cowan Perforator 


The Cowan Perforator, which may be 
attached to any model of any cylinder 
press, was designed and manufactured by 
a man who has spent a lifetime in print- 
ing plants. According to the Morgan 
Expansion Roller Truck Company, manu- 
facturers at Hollywood, California, the 
Cowan Perforator is one of the simplest, 
strongest, most serviceable and practical 
perforators on the market and this com- 
pany claims that many are in daily use in 
print shops. This machine has individual 
adjustment and one may use as many 
perforators as one may need for the job, 
each one being easily adjustable as a unit. 

It perforates on a steel band which in- 
sures a clean even cut and keeps the sheet 
from piling. It will perforate or crease 
the full side of the cylinder. The band 
or perforator is easily attached to the 
press and after adjustment cannot slip or 
get out of order. 






VVUVVCV UVC VU 


$400 


Per Week 


AMERICAN 
BENCH SAW 


it more than earns these 
payments. ASK ANY USER 
WH Be Without 9 
an American = 
American Manufacturing Concern, Inc. 
U. S.-131 at M. C. R. R.-1, Kalamazoo, Mich. _ 








Virkotype 
Raised Printing 


Instantly attracts the eye. 


The more the eye appeal in 
your work— 


The more work you'll get— 


The more money you'll get 
for this work. 


Raise your profits with 
Raised Printing. 


Specimens of work gladly 
furnished. 


Wood, Nathan & Virkus Co., Inc. 


112 Chariton St., 608 S. Dearborn St., 
New York City Chicago, III. 
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Better printing equ p ent for over 25 yrs. 
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UTOMATIC 
Copy Fitting 


is obtainable with practically 
no effort by using the Reisz 
Automatic Type Gage. No di- 
rections are needed to operate 
this permanently useful, handy 
instrument. Endorsed by lead- 
ing authorities. Patent pend- 
ing. Single gage 50c. 


Type Gage of David Reisz 


Public Square Bldg., Cleveland, O. 









FAMOUS 


FOR 


GERMAN 
COOKING 


Send for Copy of 
Chef's Recipes 
and Descriptive 
Folder 
MOST CENTRALLY LOCATED 


ON CLARK STREET ~-NEAR 
JACKSON BOULEVARD 


ONE BLOCK FROM THE 
LA SALLE ST. STATION, 
POST OFFICE AND 
BOARD OF TRADE 


ATKINSON SEQVICE 


$ 2 fees GARAGE 
e Owned by 
the Hotel 








@ LEARN PHOTO ENGRAVING @ 


Establish your own big-profit business right in 
your own town with complete equipment we fur- 
nish. Or train for a_ high-salaried photo-en- 
graver’s position. WE TEACH YOU AT HOME 
—quickly—easily—at low cost. All materials and 
equipment furnished. including professional 
photo-engraver’s camera, compete with lamps, 
lens and screen, metal printing and etching 
equipment for copper and zinc, everything needed 
for study and actual paying work! 

PRINTERS! NEWSPAPER MEN! Make your 
own engravings. Newspaper circulation increases 
greatly through use of pictures. Our process 
shows you how to do this in your own plant. 
FREE DETAILS——WRITE NOW! Send today 
for big. new illustrated catalog. containing com- 
plete details. Write for FREE COPY TODAY. 


AURORA SCHOOL OF PHOTO ENGRAVING 
Dept. 223 Aurora, Missouri Dept. 213 





Reliable Casting Box 


Another item added to the line being 
sold by Printers Mat Paper Supply Com. 
pany, 3628 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago, js 





a reliable casting box. The company has 
added this inasmuch as many of the firms 
purchasing their mat molding presses are 
desirous of having a box for the purpose 
of stereotyping their cuts and forms. 


New Automatic Spacing Cutter 


The Seybold Machine Company Diwvi- 
sion of the Harris-Seybold-Potter has de- 
signed a new automatic spacer cutter 
which embodies many distinctly new fea- 
tures of particular interest to the print- 
ing, binding and paper mill industries. 
Not only are all restrictions as to uniform 
sequence of cutting and trimming dis- 
tances removed so that absolute freedom 
is allowed in distancing the spacing op- 
eration for both cutting and trimming 
but greater accuracy and speed are ob- 
tained. 

Four different set-ups or sequences of 
spacing are possible. At any one time, 
the rotational spacing bar is four sided 
with each side carrying a set of stops 80 
that any one set of stops may be rotated 
into position. The operator may pas 
from one sequence to another without 
additional set-up time, and without in- 
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terference. A production run can be 


interrupted for other work, and then re- 
sumed without disturbing any of the 
automatic stops. 

The new Seybold Auto Spacer auto- 
matically positions the work pile for each 
succeeding cut. Forward motion of the 
back gauge is started automatically after 

















each cut. Accuracy, it is said, is to pre- 
cision standards. The back gauge has two 
forward speeds, fast for bringing work 
close to the stopping point, and slow for 
accurate positioning of the stop. The 
back gauge returns by power and can also 


_ be traversed manually fast or slow, for- 
_ ward or reverse. 


A friction drive to a gear box located 


| in the rear of the machine protects against 
| any possibility of jamming the mechan- 





| im. High speed forward is four inches 


per second, and slow forward ye” per 
second, Manual and automatic controls 
are electrically and mechanically inter- 
locked to prevent dual operation or jam- 
ming. An illuminated scale shows the 
back gauge position, and a red signal 
light indicates the cutting line of the 
knife for setting the stops and also shows 
when the machine is in readiness for the 
cut, 

The operation of the spacer is of spe- 
tal importance, and readily understood. 
Inthe design of the machine Seybold has 
been mindful of the needs for greater 
peed and accuracy as well as for ease 
ind convenience of handling. Traversing 





sS&M 


AUGES 


FOR PLATEN PRESSES 








Grips ; 
Where You ‘ 
Need It 


$1.75 per set of three with 
extra tongues 


Pressmen recommend this gauge for 
its simplicity and long life. Grips at 
feed edge of sheet, eliminating sheet 
slipping under. One adjustment with 
fingers locks both gauge and tongue. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write 


SMITH & MOORE 
1616 Eighth Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

















Humidifiers 


Paper Conditioners 
Jogging Machines 

Punching, Perfor- 
ating, and Round 
Cornering Machines 


Also, Some Rebuilt Equip- 
ment, good as new. 


Southworth 


Machine Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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NOW! 


A Reliable 


Casting Box 


COMPLETE 
WITH 
METAL 
POT 
GAS 
OR 
ELECTRIC 
Made in 
All Sizes 


NOTHING ELSE TO BUY 








Send for Circulars 


Printers Mat Paper Supply Co. 
3628-30 Lincoln Avenue CHICAGO 
Specialists in STEREOTYPE EQUIPMENT 














MR. EXECUTIVE 
HERE IS YOUR REAL OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO REACH THE NEW 

ENGLAND PRINTING TRADE 


The New England Typographical 
Union Convention Souvenir Book is 
now being edited. This will be a 
handsome 9x12 publication of 144 
pages. Distribution will be through 
the local unions of New England 
and at the Newport, R. I., conven- 
tion this June. 
Manufacturers of presses, paper 
houses, and equipment houses will 
find it a most valuable advertising 
medium with which to cover the 
New England trade. 
Your company should be represented. 
Even a small space will build future 
business. 
Rates: 1 page, $100; % page, $50; 
% page, $25; % page, $12.50; 1/10 
page, $10. Reading notices at reg- 
ular space rates. Send copy at once. 
The Year Book that will mutually 
aid you and your fellow New Eng- 
land printers. 


New England Typographical Union 


Convention Souvenir 
E. H. Plummer, Publisher 
4 Provin Terrace Westfield, Mass. 














the bar is a small carriage which js syn. 
chronized with the movement of the ba 
gauge. The spacer bar is provided with, | 
scale to show at all times the position ¢ | 
the back gauge. A pointer on the cattiag ; 
traverses the scale to serve as a visual ip 
dicator of the back gauge position relatiy | 
to the knife. 

The stops are set on the bar at poin:| 
corresponding to the desired places of gy | 
on the sheets. The movement of the cy. | 
riages over these stops makes electrcl | 
contact which may be used first, for me! 
chanically positioning the pile for the au, | 
and second, for automatically causing ty 
cutting in the operation. The instant th 
pile is in the exact cutting position a p| 
lamp lights. Repetitive cuts may be mak 
within a tolerance of .003. 





New Numbering Machines 


The American Numbering Machin: 
Company of Brooklyn, New York, a 
nounces a new line of stock typographic 
machines known as the “BIG BOY’ 
Models 130 and 131. 

The chief feature of these new m 
chines, according to the Company, is the 








N° 123456 


Fac-Simile Impression 
fact that they print big bold figures ) 
in height. 
Formerly, such machines were made! 
order only. Owing to the increased # 
mand for machines with large figures, 
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American Company has tooled up during 
the past six months to enable it to make 
this type of machine on a_ production 
basis, and offers it to the printing trade 
at prices very little in advance of the 
standard stock machines containing the 
small *4,” figure. 

This new bold-faced type will be a 
welcome improvement to all numbered 
work. Printers’ customers will want the 
large figures, which can be more easily 
read (at a glance), thus relieving eye 
strain, eliminating inaccuracy, and speed- 
ing up work. Printers will be able to 
command higher prices without adding 
to production cost. 

The American “BIG BOY” Models 
contain the inbuilt, patented American 
Positive Lock Pawl, assuring absolute ac- 
curacy at amy speed on any press. 


Regulator For Roller Mills 
The Ideal End Plate Regulator is the 


name of a device invented and manu- 
factured in Cincinnati, Ohio, by C. P. 
Brasington, who for twenty years was 
mechanical superintendent of the Ault 
& Wiborg Company, and the Interna- 
tional Printing Ink Corporation. 

The use of the Ideal Regulator is to 
control the material between the print- 





ing ink rolls while being ground. This 
method, according to the inventor, differs 
in many ways from the commonly used 
,Side or end plates. Some of the ways are 
enumerated as follows: 

First. In the place of the plates press- 
ing and riding on the rollers, there will 





OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 


«50% 


Discount 


Thoroughly re-manufactured 
Typewriters, Duplicators, 
Addressographs, Multi- 
graphs, Adding Machines, 
Checkwriters or any other 
Office Device or _ Supplies 
from 25% to 50% less than 
the new price. They work, 
look and are guaranteed as 
new for one year. 


PRUITT, Inc. 


World’s Largest Remanufacturers of 
Office Machines. 

Suite B, 190 North LaSalle Street 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Now Only $35.00 


10 Days’ Free Trial c 






Designed to Keep Your 
Plant Clean and Save Money 


Blows—Vacuums—Sprays 


The TORNADO Portable Electric Blow- 
er cleans folding machines, linotype ma- 
chines, type cases, paper cutters, presses, 
motors—an all-purpose maintenance tool 
—light, handy, portable—attaches to any 
light socket—blows—vacuums- -sprays 
insecticides. Replaces the old fashioned 
bellow. Ten days’ free trial. Write 
BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


856 Blackhawk St. Chicago, fll. 
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MEGILL'S 
DOUBLE-GRIP 
GAUGES 


For Job Presses. 








NEW REDUCED PRICE. 
ONLY $1.75 set of 3. 


Two nuts give vise grip. 

Sheets cannot feed under head. 

No under part projects above feed line. 
Tongue adjusts without loosening Gauge. 
No glue or sealing wax. 


At All Dealers or Direct. 


The Edward L. Megill Co. 
THE PIONEER Est. 1870 
761 ATLANTIC AVE. BROOKLYN,N.Y. 

















AN UNUSUAL OFFERING! 
A PERFECT JOB OF 


EMBOSSED LEATHER 
GRAIN FINISH COVER 


In White and Seven Attractive Colors: 
Gray, Salmon, Blue, Cherry, Buff, 
Orange, Canary, Red, Fawn, Green and 


hite. 
2 Ply 
-90 Per 100 35° Per 100 
Sheets in 2000 Sheet Lots 
3 Ply 
.50 Per 100 -15 Per 100 
Sheets in 2000 Sheet Lots 


Size 22/2 x 28/2 


F.O.B. CHICAGO—SUBJECT 
TO PRIOR SALE 


Regular Price of This Cover 
$3.90 and $4.50 per 100 


Many Other Items Priced Accordingly 
Write or Phone Us 
Samples Gladly Submitted 
REMINGTON-JENSEN 
PAPER CO. 
Monroe 3222 


667-669 W. Lake St. CHICAGO 











be a clearance of approximately fifteen. 
thousandths of an inch allowed between 
the rollers and plates. This will eliminate 
wear on the ends of the rolls as well as 
the plates. Second. Its use will eliminate 
all discoloration of material being ground, 
such as whites, etcetera. Third. It will 
control the material while being ground 
and permit as fine grinding as desired 
without the objectional feature of having 
the material pressed out to the end of, 
and thrown by, the rollers as is common 
with plates now in use. Fourth. It will 
prevent unground material from reaching 
the apron, therefore, eliminating the ne- 
cessity of throwing back the ends. Fifth. 
Its use will reduce power consumption 
because there is no frictional contact be- 
tween the plates and rollers. Sixth. It 
will increase production as well as quality 
because all material reaching the apron 
will be satisfactorily ground. Seventh. Its 
use will eliminate the necessity of remov- 
ing and resetting the end plates when 
cleaning the mill. 

The device is sold for use on both new 
and used mills. 


Non-Offset Ink 


*“Magikol” is the name of a new non- 
offset ink manufactured by the Litho 
Chemical & Supply Company, 87 Gold 
Street, New York City, and recently 
tested satisfactorily in many New York 
printing plants. 

Magikol inks, according to the makers, 
are a product of a special process of 
manufacture, plus a hitherto unknown 
chemical content that causes the ink to 
set instantly as the printed sheet passes 
over the heating unit at the delivery end 
of the press. Yet it will not dry on the 
form or rollers nor skin in the ink foun- 
tain or ink can, according to reports of 
users. 

While Magikol was intended for high- 
grade halftone and color printing on 
coated papers, it is being used as general 
all-purpose ink on bond, ledger, super, 
M. F. and cardboard. 
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Suggestions on Rubber Plates 


The largest problem in the use of 
rubber plates is to have the pressman 
realize that he is not using metal plates. 
Plenty of impression is essential when 
using metal plates on the press but that 
same amount of squeeze is ruinous to 
jobs when using rubber plates. The press- 
man must temporarily set aside his metal 
plate training and allow for the flexible 
character of the rubber plates. 

The best way to get the proper make- 
ready on rubber plates is first to put the 
job on the press without any make-ready. 
Ink up and try your impression and some- 
times you will find that no make-ready is 
needed. When make-ready is required in 
a great many cases the pressman overdoes 
this job. Be very careful, as sometimes 
a thin sheet of paper does the trick and 
at all times bear in mind that just a kiss 
impression is all that is required to get 
the best results on almost all stocks of 
paper. Of course where the printing is 
on rough cover stocks, naturally a little 
more squeeze is required. 

Too much impression also spoils the 
appearance of your job and it also creates 
friction which will cause pit holes in the 


rubber —J. H. Kerr. 


Punch For Mouthpieces 


Earl F. Perry, 38 High street, Shorts- 
ville. N. Y., has invented a new tool for 
punching out plugged holes of Linotype 
and Intertype mouthpieces. 

At present, drills are used for this 
work, and very often break off and cause 
considerable trouble and expense. The 
Perry punch is manufactured of high- 
grade steel and is sturdy enough to with- 
stand driving with a heavy hammer. The 
plunger is keyed into the barrel so that 
it doesn’t permit its removal and also 
limits the stroke of the plunger. To 
dean out a hole, it is only necessary to 
insert the end of the plunger, which is 
003 of an inch smaller than holes in 
mouthpiece, move barrel forward to 
mouthpiece and tap with hammer. 





A TriAd Business 





\ Builder will help 

keep your plant busy 
For printers’ advertising exclusively, 
Business Builders comprise Blotters, 


Folders, House Organs, Postcards. Take 
your choice! 


We furnish snappy copy, layouts and 
cuts. You simply set and print. 


We also plan and develop direct-adver- 
tising campaigns for printers’ customers. 


Write for free folder, ‘Selling 
Helps for the Live Printer.’’ 


Jed Direct Advertising Service 


604 W Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 
















CUTTING RULE7 
VENEERED BLOC 3 


HERE IS MONEY IN °° 


cutouts, sample cards, counter 
displays, paper boxes, novelty 
folders, box inserts, lamp shades, 
show cards, paper mats, calen- 
dars, etc.. when diecut from 


WARREN’S STEEL RULE CUTTING DIES 


Made to register with your 
printing. For cutting paper, 
leather, felt, celluloid or press- 
wood and can be used on your 
press without special alteration. 
Send a press proof today for 
quotations. 

Also makers of STA-UP easels 

Write for Price List. 


WARREN BROS., Inc. 


156 Pearl Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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“Only $3 for all this?” 


You'll be surprised, too, when you see how 
much luxury and convenience you can en- 
joy at the Hotel Lexington for as little as 
$3 a day. 

And here’s another fact that’]] make your 
expense account beam with gratitude— it 
costs only $1 a day more for two persons at 
the Lexington. A room which is $3 for one, 
for instance, is only $4 for two persons. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


In Grand Central Zone, Lexington Ave. at 48th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, General Manager 
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The rate for advertising under this head- 
ing is $1.00 per agate line per inser- 


tion. 


Average five words to the line. 








APPRAISALS 


PERFECT PROTECTION in case of fire, 
death, disputes, taxation, litigation, reor- 
ganization, etc. Write us for particulars. 
Lloyd’ s Appraisal Co., Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago. 











ART 


CATALOG showing thousands of ready 
made cuts; it is free; write today. Cobb 
Shinn, 40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis. 





$1 Special 


1 Ib. Bond Black Ink and 
1 Ib. Job Black Ink, or 

2 Ibs. of either for $1.00 
A $2.00 Value for $1.00 


Send $1 with order. Shipped prepaid. 


ECONOMY MFG. CO. 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





BOOKS 





TIPS ON PRESSWORK — Cylinder and 


platen presses. A friend in need is a 
friend indeed. Postpaid $1. G. C. Cooper, 
Lithonia, Ga. 








BROADSIDE SEALING MACHINES 





THE SPEEDISEALER seals 9,000 pieces 
> per hour. 


Murphy Specialty Co., 212 So. 
Third St., Milwaukee. 








BRONZING MACHINES 


STRAIGHTLINE BRONZER hooks onto any 
modern printing or lithographic press. Send 
for descriptive circular. C. B. Henschel 


Aig. Co., 229 W. Mineral St., Milwaukee, 
1s, 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
DEPRESSION has taught many the ad- 





| vantage of operating their own business. 


Send 25¢ for 36-page booklet, “The Key to 
Business Opportunities.” Address Box 293, 
The Graphic Arts Monthly. 


CALENDAR PADS 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS Com- 
pany, 1058 Gilbert Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the market; 
Wite for ——— books and prices. 











DYN CASH 





JOF GOLD RUDDERS, SILVERWASTE, HYPO SOLUTION 





CALENDAR PLATES 


JUST OFF THE PRESS—Circular showing 
popular sizes and styles of Ready-to-Print 
Calendar Plates made for business cards, 
blotters, 3-at-a-glance desk pads, etc. Ask 
for this circular—it’s free. Send 25c for 
catalog showing 200 sizes and styles. Frank- 
lin Colortype Co., 824 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 











COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
other engraved stationery. Samples with 
discount, to printers. Siegrist Engraving 
Co., Hayes Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





and 








COMMERCIAL STOCK CUTS 


WRITE TO California Electrotype Co., 360 
So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif., 
for FREE Catalog of 1000 practical stock 
cuts. 


“A CUT FOR EVERY THOUGHT.” Free 
supplementary catalog of stock cuts. Send 
for copy today. Commercial Cut Co., 20 
Vesey St., New York. Established 1906. 











“TYPEPS” a new cut service. Catalog free 
when requested on business letterhead. 
Horace P. Brouillet Syndicate, 30 E. Supe- 
rior St. Duluth, Minn. 


THOMAS J. 


DEE€& CO. 


PRECIOUS METAL REFINERS 
55 E.WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO 
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EASELS 





BETTER EASELS make satisfied custom- 
ers. Ask for prices and samples of sizes 
interested in. Sta-Set Easel Company, 119 
W. Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








EASELS AND GUMMED SEALS 





EASELS FOR WINDOW AND COUNTER 
cards. Seals in var. col. for sealing folders, 
etc. Send for prices. WESTCOTT PAPER 
PROD. CO., 1042 14th St., Detroit. 








ENGRAVERS & DESIGNERS 





STEEL AND COPPER ENGRAVING, print- 
ing and embossing. Hand work only. Supe- 
rior workmanship. Specializing to the trade. 
Charles Conner, 134 W. Onondaga St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





FRIENDS to whom I am known as a sales- 
man for the Keystone Type Foundry and 
later as salesman for Automatic Job Press 
Feeders: I have been connected with Mason- 
Moore-Tracy, Inc. for eight years, and I am 
proud of the connection, for this corpora- 
tion has 33 years of honorable service to 
printers to its credit; we have sold and 
erected printing machinery in every part of 
the United States and Canada. We run a 
large machine shop where we overhaul and 
rebuild printers’ machinery and do it ex- 
tremely well—so well that we give the same 
guarantee as you get on new machinery; 
we also sell some kinds of new machinery; 
40% and 50% discount on new type— 
30% saved on new lead and rule cutters; 
overhauled 72” Sheridan Automatic Knife 
Grinder $160; 72” Low base, Seybold Knife 
Grinder $270; Kelly Presses, Miehle Presses 
—all sizes—Dexter Folders, Paper Cutters 
and Feeders, Seybold Cutters, Offset 
Presses, Two-color Presses; Kluge Feeders 
and Chandler & Price machinery, News- 
paper and Magazine Presses, etc. Let us 
have a letter from you. W. A. Fowler, 
Mason-Moore-Tracy, Inc., 28-30 East 4th 
Street, New York City. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


PRESSES AT REMARKABLE SAVINGS. 
No. 1 Miehle, bed size 39x53, rebuilt anj 
guaranteed; No. 1-0 Two Color Mich} 
43x56, with Cross Feeder and Extension De 
livery, a real bargain; 36x48 three-colg 
Kidder Rotary; 36x72 four-color Kidder Rp. 
tary; 28x42 Harris Offset, two 36x48 Harris 
Offsets; Standard Rotaprint; 40” Seyboij 
Dayton Cutter; Model 8 Linotype, with qi 
latest features, like new. Come to the ili 
Trading Post for information on any 9 
your requirements. Thomas W. Hall Con. 
pany, 1071 Sixth Ave., New York. 


COMPLETELY EQUIPPED No. 2 Kelly with 
AC Motor, in excellent condition and a re 
bargain price. Also 11x17 Miller Maste 
Speed with DC motor and 14x22 Heay 
Duty Press complete for printing, die cut 
ting or embossing. Address Box 296, The 
Graphic Arts Monthly. 


OVER 200 OVERHAULED guaranteed m. 
chines. When ready write, specify machine 
interested. Real bargains. TERMS. Estab. 
lished 22 years. Hoffmann—Printers Book. 
binder’s Machinery, 114 East 13, N. Y. 0, 


NEW AND REBUILT Printing Machinery. 
Printers Supply Corp., 100 West 21st St, 
New York City, N. Y. 


10x15 CRAFTSMAN four roller press with 
Kluge Automatic Feeder. This complete 
new unit specially priced for immediate 
sale. For full description, price and terms 
write Box 295, The Graphic Arts Monthly. 


2—70” TWO COLOR MIEHLES with Dex 
ter Suction Pile Feeders and Extension De. 
liveries. 1—Model K Cleveland Folder. 
A. W. Robertson, 34th St. & 8th Ave, 
New York, N. Y. 


SACRIFICE: Power Gathering Table, Do: 
More Automatic Vacuum Embosser, Mille 
High Speed Cyl. All perfect. Williamette 
Printing Co., 222% Sixth St., Portland, Ore. 


KELLY, KLUGE, MILLER, Thomson, C & 
P, M-24 and Multicolor presses. Paper cut: 
ters. Joseph F. Eismann, 173 Lafayette St. 
New York City. 


16x20 HARRIS AUTOMATIC with Envelope 
and Sheet Feeds, $600. 16x19 Stokes & 
Smith Automatic, $400. 8x12 C. & P. 
N. S., $150. Carroll, 339 N. Gay St, 
Baltimore, Md. 
POWER PAPER CUTTERS, Gordon and 
Colts Presses, Colts Cutter & Creaser 26x38 
—20x30. Cyl. presses, all sizes, Americal 
Ptrs. Mach. Co., 12 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 



































CARLOADS OR LESS 


THOMAS 


WASTE | me bd id PAPER STOCK C0. 


1ll W. Washington 
CHICAGO 





WRITE US FOR 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


UNIVERSAL MILLER Saw with Router and 
Jig Saw, A.C. motor, hardwood partition 
and shelves to fit in rear of saw to stop 
chips. New price $775. Our cash price 
F.0.B. Chicago $250. William Reid & 
Co., 537 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 


MULTICOLOR PRESS with automatic feed, 
just overhauled, condition excellent. Sacri- 
fice—Price $90.00 F. O. B. W. E. Moyer, 
P. O. Box 5324, Portland, Oregon. 

OFFSET PHOTOGRAPHIC, photo engrav- 
ing, electrotyping, stereotyping equipment, 
Complete plant or any part. Miles Machin- 
ery Co., 482 W. Broadway, New York City. 
PRINTING EQUIPMENT—Expert installa- 
tions—newspaper brokerage. Write us your 
inquiries. We want paper cutters. Geo. 0. 
Heffelman, 604 E. 12th St., Los Angeles. 
MAGAZINES, molds, fonts, spacebands, lin- 
ers, etc., new & used, bought, sold, traded. 
Montgomery & Bacon, Towanda, Pa. 

POST ENVELOPE PRESS, practically new. 
Sell at a bargain. Crichet Printing Co., E] 
Paso, Texas. 


ABC MCHY. WKS., 1218 N. Wells, Chi- 
cago. Rebuilt C & P presses, Millers, 
Kluges, Cutters. 

ELROD LEADS, slugs 8c, 2 pt. rule 21c, 
6 pt. 20c. Illinois Printers Supply Co., 
East Peoria, Illinois. 


FOLDERS 
































TAB-O-FLEX 


(Trade Mark) 


Padding Compound Stays Flexible 
Always Uniform—Sets Fast 


5-Ib. Can Hot (must be heated)..... $1.50 


BOeING CaO. oie oie-scie-s sce ccre’s woes 2.50 
5-lb. Cake Hot (concentrated)..... 1.75 
10-Ib. Cake Hot (concentrated) ...... 3.00 


Concentrated TAB-O-FLEX will take at 
least 25% water and dry fast. 
TAB-0-FLEX COLD COMPOUND 


{ Quart Cold (used without heating) ..$1.50 
RM GRMIIOIINC OUI a6. occ oa ctoo sk bese oko end 4.50 


F. 0. B. Chicago 
Dealers—write for discounts. 


TAB-O-FLEX CO. 


608 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 








MISCELLANEOUS . 


AUTOMATIC INK CAN DISCS will keep 
inks fresh and clean, prevent waste. Easy 
to use and lasting. Standard equipment now 
in many large shops. Really important to 
the small shop. Sturdy auto body metal. 
Fit all cans. Measure in picas. LOW 
PRICE, ONLY $1.50 DOZEN, assorted. J. 
Woodside, 1008 14th Ave., South, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 








LIBERTY 17x22 Folder, factory rebuilt, 
$285, motor. Hall 25x25, 3 folds $75. J. 
L. Paul, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


JIG-SAW PUZZLES 


FOR ADVERTISING PURPOSES. Also 
large selection of Pictures for Manufactur- 
ers, Dealers and Amateurs. Low prices. 
Special discounts to Printers and, Jobbers. 
NECCO Ine., 18 Sudbury St., Boston. 


LINOTYPE ELECTRIC POTS 

















REDUCE MAKEREADY time, wear on 
forms, strain on press, produce better work 
with Acme Fabric or Acme Cork Packing 
Blankets. Guaranteed for service; will not 
mat, stretch or creep. W. M. Shultz, 117 
N. Wells St., Chicago. 


PRODUCE A TWO COLOR hand bill at a 
cost of a one color. We furnish you with 
bills having a red heading and _ border. 
Write for samples and prices. H. B. Engi- 
neering Co., P. O. Box 395, Warren, Ohio. 








LUDWICKS’ ELECTRIC POTS AND 
Metal Feeders cost less—last longer. Write 
for literature. Electric Heating Co., 8616 
Madison Ave., South Gate, Los Angeles 
Co., Calif. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


$ THE BEST §$ you ever spent. Cut tints, 
color designs, background solids, etc., with 
scissors. No carving tools or skill required. 
More practical and better than rubber or 
linoleum. Accurate, simple and inexpen- 
sive. Costs but a fraction of any other 
method. We give you full information and 
complete instructions for a dollar bill. 
Money back if not as represented. Address 
Dixon Organization, 211 High Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





EMBOSSING AND PANELLING—Beautiful 
designs easily made. Every printer should 
know this simple and inexpensive method. 
Send for free samples. Orlemann Co., 21 
E. 5th St., St. Paul, Minn. 


NEW SIMPLEX indexing for Catalogs, Di- 





‘ rectories, Record Cards. Wilvert, Ventura, 


Calif. 


2,000 BUSINESS CARDS printed, $1. 
Trade work only. Good lead for other busi- 
ness. P. O. Box 564, Hollywood, Cal. 











PRINTERS ART SERVICE 


DESIGNS AND CUTS made to order. 
Write for assortment of free samples. Balda 
Art Service, Dept. 8, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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RUBBER ENGRAVING & MATERIAL 


Our new Readco oil resisting material 
wears longer and prints better. We will 
teach you how to engrave rubber plates. 


REPUBLIC ENGRAVING & DESIGNING 
COMPANY 
311 N. Desplaines St., Chicago, Il. 
718 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
214 N. Sixth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
156 Second St., San Francisco, Calif. 


RULES (METAL) HAND FINISHED 


IF YOU WANT QUALITY RULES, leads 
and slugs from 1 to 36 point, write to the 
Economy Printers Products Co., 125 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago. They are Elrod cast. 


SALESBOOKS 


TAKE ORDERS ffor Salesbooks. Cafe 
Checks, etc. Extensive, superior line; quick 
service. Easy plan; fine samples. Liberal 
discounts to responsible printers. Adams 
Bros. Factory, Topeka, Kans. 


SAW SHARPENING 


SHARP TOOL SERVICE CO., 5613 West 
Lake St., Chicago. One 6” diam. blade or 
smaller, 75c, two 70c each, three 65c each, 
four 60c each, five 55c each. We pay re- 
turn postage. Larger than 6” 75c and up. 
Saws shipped day received. Work guar- 
anteed. Get our prices on new blades. 


SAWS 


SAWS AND SAW TRIMMERS—Rebuilt— 
Money Back fuarantee—$15.00 up—all 
makes. We save you money. Johnson Roller 
Rack Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., Dept. E. 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN LINOTYPE—Home study or at 
school. World’s best system. Free catalogue. 
Easy terms. Milo Bennett School, Toledo, O. 


STEEL RULE DIES—DIE CUTTING 


WM. A. FREEDMAN Steel Rule Dies that 
satisfy. 655 6th Ave., at 21st St., New 
York. Chelsea 3-0233. 


TYPE 


TYPE—Cast from Ludlow, Intertype, Lino- 
type, Monotype matrices, sizes 8 to 48 pt., 
including all modern faces. Price list and 
specimen sheet on request. Frank Mitchell, 
323 W. 37th St., New York City. 


TYPE MOLDS 


FOR ALL STYLES typemaking machines. 
Alexander & Cox Co., 2358 Ogden Ave., 
Chicago. Write Phil Nuernberger, megr., 
mold dept., on mold problems. 













































































$2 Special 


The Primary Colors of High Quality 
rapa te 

ly Ib. ndividual Cans, 

V2 ib. can Biue (Any Color, Ea, $.75 

iy ; | pmol, For a Limited Time 


V4 Ib. can Black a si te 


Y, lb. can Opaque cover White 
One substitution may be made. 
Send $2 with order. Shipped prepaid. 


ECONOMY MFG. CO. 


608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











WANTED TO BUY 


WE BUY FOR CASH. Pictures, Novelties, 
Post Cards, Blotters, Discontinued Lines, 
Paper Stocks, Books, Sheet Music, Pre. 
miums, Overruns, or other merchandise 
difficult to dispose. Submit samples and 
quantities for prompt consideration and 
Spot Cash offer. Quick Action. Fantus, 
525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Established 
40 years. 


COTTRELL or Babcock creasing and cut- 
ting press. Must be 56” wide or better 
and in guaranteed condition. Give com- 
plete description and price. Pomeroy Mfg. 
Co., Vincennes, Indiana. 


ONE NATIONAL Straight Needle Sewing 
Machine. Late model in good running con- 
dition. Cash deal. Box 294, G. A. M. 


VANDERCOOK PROOF PRESS, Model 32. 
State condition fully. Price. Free Press, 
Burlington, Vermont. 




















WIRE 


WIRE for stitching— Uniform gauge — 
proper temper—Quality guaranteed. The 
Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, Ohio. 





Color Ben Day Process 
Printing on Newsprint; 


Your Plates or Ours 
Shopping News — Cleveland, 6) 
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2 Se — - 
Made Type 4a 
© 


Way pay import ay on type of 
foreign manufacture when you can 
purchase same type faces right here 
in good old U.S.A. We carry a 
complete line of all Sans Serif Type 
on hand at all times at prices far 
below foreign made products. 


Send for price list showing complete line of type 
together with prices and weights of all foundry type 
we manufacture. 

















SPECIAL OFFER 


For $1.00 with order we will send postpaid one set of each of four 
comer pieces shown below, 


as 


36-1208 36-1203 

















¢e M&L Type Foundry « 


A Division of M & L Typesetting & Electrotyping Company 


4001 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Illi is 


This ed set in Numbers 399 (Light), 330 (Bold), 331 (Medium), and 332 (Extra Bold) 
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